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SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS ONLY 


One of the following described books will be presented free of charge to any member of the 


American Forestry Association who secures ONE NEW subscribing member: 


No. 1—Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs, 465 pages, 275 illustrations of trees, leaves, 


blossoms, fruits, seeds, area of growth, etc. 


No. 2—Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music, 262 pages, 38 colored and 15 other full- 


page illustrations. 


No. 3—Field Book of American Wild Flowers, 587 pages, 24 colored plates and 215 full-page 


illustrations. 
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I present for Subscribing Membership in the AMERICAN FORESTRY 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY is published monthly by the American Forestry Association, 
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Entered as second-class mail matter December 24, 1909, at the Post-office at Washington, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Improper trimming 
ruined this tree 





Trimming, correctly dong, is good for trees, good for 
their appearance and good for their health—in fact, neces- 
sary for most trees. 

But—incorrectly done, it is positively dangerous, yes 
ruinous. 

The fine old tree in the picture above was “trimmed” by 
somebody who had little or no conception of the scientific 
requirements of the work. 

Fungus spores entered the unprotected wounds left on 
the tree and decay set in, rapidly disintegrating the inter- 
nal cell structure of several of the largest branches until 
nothing but weak shells remained. 

Then the inevitable happened!—a severe storm blew up, the 
weakened branches gave way, and the tree was ruined. 

No matter what the condition of your trees may be—whether they 
need merely a little scientific trimming or whether they require thor- 
ough treatment for decay and disease—it is dangerous to entrust 
them to anything less than tree surgery of proved worth. Remem- 
ber, also, that little troubles with trees soon grow into big ones. 


The proved Tree Surgery 


Davey Tree Surgery is proved Tree Surgery; it saves trees with- 
out guessing or experiment. 

Proved by time—by a record of successful performances spanning 
a generation. 

Proved by the U. S. Government, which after official investigation, 
endorsed Davey Tree Surgery as the only Tree Surgery good enough 
for the trees on the Capitol grounds and elsewhere. 

Proved by the success of the Davey concern as an institution, 
which is today doing a volume of business thirty times greater 
than the volume of a decade ago. 

Proved—and proved best—by Davey clients. Hundreds of estate 
owners between Kansas City and Boston—prominent men and women 
whose recommendation you can accept with complete confidence— 
enthusiastically endorse Davey Tree Surgery. 


Write today for FREE examination of your trees 


—and booklet ““When Your Trees Need the Tree Surgeon.’’ What 
is the real condition of your trees? Without cost or obligation to you, 
a Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your place, and render an honest 
verdict regarding their condition and needs. Write today. 


THREE TYPICAL LETTERS FROM at WRITTEN BY 
SATISFIED DAVEY CLIENT. 


m J. B. Pierce, 
American Radiator Co., Boston, Mass. 

“TI wish to express my entire satisfaction with the work performed 

by your man.” 
From A. G. Reeves, 
The Reeve Bros. Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

“I am very much pleased with the expert manner in which your 
men have handled the trees on my farm. Should they require any 
further attention, you can rest assured you will be called upon.” 

: Es From Mr. R. Alger, 

Vice-President Wi heik County State Bank, Decorah, lowa. 

“The men who handled my work were very courteous and good 
workers. It is certainly gratifying to see people who understand 
their business and are willing to work, operate on a job of this 
kind.” 





THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INc., 1808 ELm St., KENT, OHIO 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Avenue, New York 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: 225 Fifth 
2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 


Canadian Address: 22 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


450 McCormick BlIdg., Chicago 


Every real Davey tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company, and the public is cautioned 
against those falsely representing themselves. 
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SALE OF TIMBER RED LAKE INDIAN 
RESERVATION. 

SEALED BIDS, MARKED OUTSIDE “BID, Red 
Lake Timber,’’ and addressed to Superintendent of 
the Red Lake Indian School, Red Lake, Minn., will 
be received until 12 o’cleck noon, Central Time, 
September 26, 1917, for the purchase of timber upon 
about 51,300 acres within Township 150 N., Ranges 
32, 33, 34, and 35 west; Township 151 N., Ranges 
32, 33, and 384 west. The sale embraces approximately 
72,000,000 feet, of which about 65 per cent. is white 
pine, about 27 per cent. Norway Pine and the re- 
mainder Jack Pine, Spruce, Balsam, Cedar and Tam- 
arack. Each bid must state for each species the 
amount per thousand feet Scribner decimal C leg 
scale that will be paid. The minimum prices per M 
feet, B. M., which will be accepted are as follows: 
White Pine $10, Norway Pine $8, Spruce $5, Tama- 
rack $3, Jack Pine $3, Cedar $3, Balsam $2.50, Cedar 
and Tamarack ties $0.08, Spruce and Balsam pulp 
$1 per cord. Cedar posts, 7 feet long, 3 and 4 inch 
tops, $0.01; 7 feet long, 5 to 7 inch tops, $0.015; 
8 feet long, 4 to 7 inch teps, $0.02; 8 feet long, 8 
and 9 inch tops, $0.05; 10 feet long, 4 to 7 inch tops, 
$0.025; 10 feet long, 8 to 10 inch tops, $0.08; 12 feet 
long, 4 to 7 inch tops, $0.03; 14 feet long, 4 to 7 
inch tops, $0.035; 16 feet long, 4 to 7 inch tops, 
$0.04; 18 feet long, 4 to 7 inch tops, $0.06. Cedar 
poles, 20 feet long, 4 to 8 inch tops, $0.08; 25 feet 
long, 5 to 8 inch tops, $0.12; 30 feet long, 6 to 8 
inch tops, $0.30; 35 feet long, 6 to 8 inch tops, $0.60; 
40 feet long, 7 to 9 inch tops, $1.25; 45 feet long, 7 
to 9 inch tops, $1.50; 50 feet long, 7 to 10 inch tops, 
$2.25; 55 feet long, 7 to 10 inch tops, $3; 60 feet 
long, 7 to 10 inch tops, $4.50. Each bid must be 
submitted in triplicate and be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check on a solvent National Bank in favor of 
the Superintendent of the Red Lake Indian School in 
the amount of $2,500. The deposit will be returned 
if the bid is rejected, but retained if the bid is 
accepted, and the required contract and bond are net 
executed and presented for approval within thirty 
days from such acceptance. The right to reject any 
and all bids is reserved. For copies of the bid and 
contract forms and for other information, application 
should be made to the Indian Superintendent, Red 
Lake, Minnesota. 

Washington, D. C., July 18, 1917. CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 





SALE OF TIMBER FLATHEAD INDIAN 
RESERVATION. 


SEALED BIDS MARKED OUTSIDE ‘‘BID, Flat- 
head Timber, Ronan Unit’’ and addressed to Super- 
intendent of the Flathead Indian School, Dixon, 
Montana, will be received until twelve o’clock noon, 
Mountain time, Tuesday, September 11, 1917, for the 
purchase of the merchantable timber upon tribal and 
allotted lands situated within Sections 4 and 5 T. 
19 N., R. 19 W.; Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 32, 38, and 34 T. 
20 N., R. 19 W.; Section 21, 22, 27, 32, 33, and 34, T. 
21 N., R. 19 W.; Section 1 and Section 12 T. 20 N., 
R. 20 W. M. P. M. containing approximately 57,000,- 
000 feet of timber, over 80 per cent. Western Yellow 
Pine. Each bid shall state the amount per thousand 
feet B. M. offered for Yellow Pine (including ‘‘bull 
pine’’) and the amount per thousand feet offered for 
Fir, Larch and other species. Each bid must be 
submitted in triplicate, and be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check on a solvent National bank, drawn in 
favor of the Superintendent of the Flathead Indian 
School, in the amount of $2,500. The deposit will be 
returned if the bid is rejected, and retained as a 
forfeit if the bid is accepted and the bond agree- 
ments required by the regulations are not furnished 
within 60 days from the date when the bid is ac- 
cepted. No bid of less than $3 per thousand feet for 
Yellow Pine and $1.25 per thousand feet for Douglas 
Fir, Larch, and other species will be accepted. The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. Copies 
of regulations and other information regarding the 
proposed sale including specific description of the 
sale area may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of the Flathead Indian School, Dixon, Montana. 

Washington, D. C., May 4, 1917. CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Department of Lands and Forests 


Quebec, 2nd June, 1917. 


Public notice is hereby given that, in 
conformity with the law, on the 21st Au- 
gust next, at 11 o’clock a. m., at the office 
of the Minister of Lands and Forests 
Dept., Quebec, there will be offered per 
mits to cut timber on lands belonging to 
the Crown in the Upper-Ottawa, Lower- 
Ottawa, St. Maurice, Lake St. John, East 
and West, Saguenay, Rimouski West and 
Bonaventure West agencies, comprising 
several large blocks in the Abitibi, Up- 
per-Ottawa and headquarters of the St 
Maurice and Gatineau and on River 
Chamouchouan. 

Permits will be adjudged to the highest 
bidder. 

The price of adjudication is payable in 
three equal instalments. 

The permit to cut will be subject to the 
ordinary conditions of the Law and Reg- 
ulation and the grantees of any of the 
aforesaid territory must, within a delay 
of three years, manufacture, in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, with the timber cut in 
said territory, either pulp or paper in the 
proportion of ten tons per day, or sawn 
lumber in the proportion of ten thousand 
feet board measure per day, per hundred 
square miles. 

Further information may be had by 
applying to the Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

ELZ.-MIVILLE DECHENE, 
Deputy- Minister, 
Department of Lands and Forests. 











CORN CATTLE HOGS 


Three-crop Corn Land 
Virgin Soil 
No Crop Failures 
JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO. 
Norfolk, Va. 








CANADIAN TIMBER 


Timber is one of the resources of Canada which 
will preduce great wealth. We have large and 
emall propositions for sale, which will interest 
practical Timber men. 


For Information, write: 


LOUGHEED & TAYLOR, LTD. 
CALGARY CANADA 








TIMBER CRUISING 


of all kinds, in all sections, brings me constantly 
in touch with owners of timber lands whose 
properties are adaptable to commercial or sport- 
ing purposes. 


DONALD E. LAUDERBURN 
154 Fifth Avenue New York 





MOUNTAIN CABIN FOR RENT 


Located 10 miles from Asheville, N C. Adjoin- 
ing the Mt. Mitchell National Forest. Roads 
good, scenery unsurpassed, climate salubrious, 
spring water refreshing. 3,500 feet altitude 
25-mile view. 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
FOREST ENGINEER NEWBERN, WN. C. 
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need not be a luxury. Rather it is an economic 
pleasure and safe investment if such tract has com- 
mercial value. 

My business consists ef appraising timber values 
and locating suitable tracts for individuals or groups. 
If properly selected these propertiés are readily con- 
verted into cash. 


DONALD E. LAUDERBURN 


154 Fifth Avenue New York. 





READY JULY 1st—NEW BOOKLET 
TIMBER ESTIMATING METHODS 


Original and Practical Information for the Tim- 
ber Cruiser, Timber Owner, and Lumberman, 
giving details of method and cost of Timber 
Estimating based on actual experience on over 
100 timber tracts. 

Postpaid, 50 cents each. 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
FOREST ENGINEER NEWBERN, N. C. 








IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


Timberlands, Preserves, 
Estates, Farms, Camps, 
etc., then we can assist 
in getting exactly what 
you want, provided such 
properties exist. 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
2 West 45th St. New York City 
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Best Expert 
Instruction on 


CANNING AND 
DRYING OF 
VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 

















ALSO ON 
FOOD GARDEN 











READY JULY 1st—NEW BOOKLET 
TIMBER ESTIMATING METHODS 


Original and Practical Information for the 
Timber Cruiser, Timber Owner, and Lumberman, 
giving details of method and cost of Timber 
Estimating based on actual experience on over 
100 timber tracts. 

Postpaid, 50 cents each. 
HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
FOREST ENGINEER NEWBERN, N. C. 














PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 


Stetson Bidg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 


Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 
Estimates and Maps. .Surveying 





| PLANTING 


WRITE TO 


Conservation Department 
American Forestry Association 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




































































| 1750 McCormick Bldg. 


EXPERIENCE | RESOURCES PREGIION. 





The “FHluman Element” Risk 
at Its Lowest in Lacey Reports 


Out in the woods for six weeks or more at a stretch, 
how can any amount of scientific method overcome in LA CEY 


REPORTS the always incalculable element of human weakness or turpitude? 
Everyone knows that Lacey & Company have over- 
come 1t—but how? 

First, by treating each man on his merits as a human 


being, not expecting the physically less strong to cover as much ground 
per day as the strongest; allowing every man to return to camp at will whenever 


fatigue impairs his accuracy (of course weeding out instanter all who take ad- 





vantage of the privilege), in short, by putting in each man’s mind accuracy first. 


+ 4 ‘ - 
Second, by continual ‘random’ checking of each man’s 
work by our most experienced and reliable woodsmen. A crutser 
never knows when his results are to be checked and the checker often does not 
know whether he ts checking or doing original work, 
This is one factor in the near approach to perfection of a LACEY 
REPORT. 





Send for our interesting booklet. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
30 East 42nd Street 626 Henry Bldg. 
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FORESTERS TO THE FRONT 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 


Far from Floridian sands and pines, 


From Maine’s dark-mantled, spruce-clad hills 


From Klamath firs in serried lines, 
From Coconino’s lumber mills, 


APTAIN INMAN F. ELDREDGE, of the Tenth 
Reserve Engineers (Forest) was peering through 
the eyepiece of a transit and directing the civilian 

contractor as to where the corner stakes should be 
driven for the barracks for housing the regiment to 
which he had been assigned. The time was late after- 
noon, and the place was 
the engineers’ camp on the 
grounds of the American 
University, somewhere in 
the northwest quarter of 
the District of Columbia. 
If he had not been to the 
west of the structure, he 
could have been literally 
within the shadow of 
a white marble building, 
upon the face of which 
were deep-chiseled words 
“College of History.” 
Eldredge’s deeds of the 
day were helping to make 
the history of tomorrow, 
but he did not feel like a 
historical personage—far 
from it. In getting the 
ground cleared of sassa- 
fras brush and blackberry 
bushes, he had become 
the host of a small army 
of chiggers, and although 
chiggers can get under 
them readily, one cannot 
scratch chigger-bites 
through leather puttee 
leggings. Moreover, his 
mess had partaken of = 
some tinned food a day or 
so before and there had 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES A. WOODRUFF 


A regular who has been designated by the War Department to organize and 
command the first of the Forest Regiments. 


We see them come with saw and ax, 
With wedge and peavy, hook and chain, 

With hardened hands and sturdy backs 
To hack and hew for trench and train. 


been something wrong with that food. The field hos- 
pital was taking no chances, so it used up all of a 
barrel-and-a-quarter of perfectly good castor oil in 
dosing the Captain and his mess-mates. It was the 
first castor oil he had ever taken in his life without 
a preliminary licking and it was a man’s-size dose. Mil- 
itary discipline counted 
for something after all! 

Not that he had any 
objection to military disci- 
pline; he took to it like a 
hound to a rabbit track. 
As Supervisor of the Flor- 
ida National Forest he 
had required uniforms 
and insignia of rank for 
all his Forest officers. He 
knew the value of inspec- 
tions and of strict lines of 
accountability. He had 
wanted to get into the war 
from the day it was seen 

-to be inevitable, and on 
another day shortly after 
had passed the examina- 
tion for a captaincy in the 
Engineer Corps. Small 
wonder that he was as- 
signed to the popularly 
so-called Forest Regiment 
in May, as soon as its for- 
mation was assured. 

It must not be thought 
that Eldredge had no ideas 
about history. Even the 

| chiggers could not get his 
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mind off the fact that he 

was demolishing a Yankee 

fort which was one of the 

defenses of Washington 
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during the Civil War. He was from South Carolina; 
his father had tried to do, in a different way, what he 
was accomplishing with ease and a plow and scraper 





MAJOR HENRY S. GRAVES 


Chief of the United States Forest Service, who has received a commission 
as Major in the Reserve Engineer Corps but has not been assigned to any 
command. For the past two months he has been in France preparing for 
the work which the Forest Regiments are to do when they arrive Major 
Graves is a vice president of the American Forestry Association 


in the hands of two sweating negroes. This ground, 
tortured into earth-works and riflepits for Fort Gaines 
in 1861, was here being leveled off for the barracks 
of a new army made up of the sons of those who had 
fought against one another. The easy careless ca- 
dences of southern speech here met the tight twang of 
the northerner, and also the words of the westerner, 
which were of neither variety. Only a short distance 
away the earth was torn up anew, however, where 
engineer forces were putting into effect the lessons 
learned in the present war. 

So here he was getting the barracks ready. 

Here, too, was Captain E. S. Bryant, helping to lay 
out the company streets. Captain Arthur Ringland, 
who had formerly watched over the destinies of the 
National Forests of the Southwest, known to the 
Service as District 3, was quartered in Number 4 bar- 
racks nearby. Others were gathering from all over 
the continent; Benedict from British Columbia, Chap- 
man from Oregon, Guthrie from Arizona, Mason from 





California, Skeels from Montana. Some from the For- 
est service, some from forest schools, some from lum- 
ber companies. The head of the Forest Service, now 
Major Henry S. Graves, was on this day already in 
France, with Captain Barrington Moore, looking over 
the ground to make plans for the actual work at the 
front. Major Greeley, with some fourteen others, went 
over early in August. | 
Why a forest regiment? Any three of a number of 
reasons will suffice. In the first place, the War Depart- 
ment asked for such a regiment, being prompted to 
make the request by a suggestion from the British 
Commission, which visited this country soon after 
hostilities between Germany and the United States 
were officially recognized. 
could be readily seen that the work would be of great 
use, not only to the United States and its Allies gen- 
erally, but mainly to the French, whose forests were 
heing terribly devastated. This devastation was bad 
enough in the zones of actual warfare, but it might 











MAJOR W. B. GREELEY 


Assistant Forester in charge of the branches of silviculture and research, 
U. S. Forest Service, who has been active in the organization of the Forest 
Regiment and who led the party of fourteen officers which sailed for 
Europe early in August. Major Greeley is a director of the American 


Forestry Association. 


be lessened if the forests back of the line, which were 
furnishing timber imperatively needed for war pur- 
poses, could be cut with the least of permanent dam- 


In the second place it © 
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MEMBERS OF THE 





FOREST REGIMENT 


These men, many of whom are newly arrived, lined up for inspection at the camp on the grounds of the American University, Washington, D. C. 
They come from all parts of the United States and are keen, efficient and skilled in forestry and lumbering. 


age. In the third place, the field force of the Forest 
Service wanted to go. 

The last-named reason furnished a considerable 
problem. At first it was understood that Mr. Graves 
didn’t care to have members of the Service leave their 
work on the National Forests. They represented a 
fundamental need at home. The organization so ably 
started by Gifford Pinchot, upon whose broad founda- 
tions Henry S. Graves had continued to build, had 
become a permanent structure which had withstood a 
good many storms. It was strong and no one who 
had anxiously watched/ its growth wanted to see it 


V 





Mayor C. S. CHAPMAN Captain Dorr SKEELS 
Manager of the Private Lumber Logging Engineer and Professor of 
Protective Associations of Western Forestry at the University of Mon- 
Oregon. tana. 


weakened. To put its best men overseas threatened 
just this weakness. 

It may be said, therefore, that Mr. Graves desired 
to hold it intact. He had had a chance, during the 
very earliest stages of the trouble with Mexico three 
years before, to see what would happen. Then the 
Forest field force, almost to a man, wanted to organize 
itself into cavalry to sweep across the border. A 
roster of available men with the records of the special 
service for which each was fitted was in the hands of 
the authorities at Washington. Only a word was 
needed to put into the field a well-mounted, hard- 
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First Lt. Joun B. Woops First Lt, Ropert L. Deerinc 
Of the Arkansas Land and Lumber Forest Examiner, United States 
Company of Malvern, Arkansas. Forest Service, stationed at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 
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riding, straight-shooting lot of men, not only familiar 
with hardship and the life of the open, but particularly 
capable of looking out for themselves, by themselves, 





CAPTAIN ELDREDGE AT WORK 
a7" Grounds of the American University, Washington, D.C. 
a long way from civilization. It was difficult to dis- 
suade them from jumping into the fracas anyhow. 
The Mexican crisis passed, but then a bigger thing 
came along. District foresters wanted to get into it 
and said so; forest supervisors likewise, deputy super- 
visors the same, forest examiners and inspectors, ditto. 
Some did get into it, via the Officers Reserve,—witness 
Eldredge. 

Foresters, from the very. needs of their work, are 
red-blooded; they are used to doing things; they are 
accustomed to be where there are hard tasks to per- 
form; naturally they are patriotic because their job 
is to look out for the “rocks and rills, the woods and 
templed hills.” But counting only what may be called 
the least of their impulses, they have usually been 
where a good deal is going on; they didn’t want to 
be out of the crowd where the most stupendous up- 
heaval of the world was taking place. This may be no 
nobler spring of action than the one which prompts a 
man to go across the street to see a dog-fight, but to 
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those who have felt the urge, it was enough. Philos- 
ophers say fighting is a primal impulse. 

With all these motives, plus the call for the defense 
of Democracy, the best way to hold the men of the 
Forest Service together, even though it be in France, 
was to organize a military unit of foresters. Mr. 
Graves became a willing convert to the call from the 
War Department; the organization of the Forest Regi- 
ment was undertaken forthwith, and Graves himself 
was prevailed upon to accept service with it. 

One may ask, what are the foresters to do? 

This can best be answered by a simple enumeration 
of some of the uses for timber, down to the smallest 
sticks, demanded by present-day warfare. Out in 
front of the very front line trenches are the barb wire 
entanglements stretched on wooden stakes driven into 
the ground. Three to five-inch round stuff with the 
bark on will do for these supports. Immediately in 
front of the trenches themselves, within arms’ reach 
from the firing step, there are other stakes, projecting 
only a few inches above the ground. In the wall of 
the trench below them, footholds are cut and the short 
stakes provide a hand-hold to give ease and speed in 
climbing out when the order comes to “cross the top” 
and go forward on a charge. 

A trench is not a simple, deep ditch. It has bas- 
tions and embrasures. It has advanced areas and re- 
cesses, all needing supporting timbers. What is ap- 
parently a slight mound in advance and to one side, 
is in reality a machine-gun dugout, with the gun so 
placed as to fire down a line directly in front of the 
trench itself, and all along the barbed wire. There is 
a cunningly built porthole, not high from top to bot- 
tom, but wide, at least at the outer opening, and nar- 
row at the back or inner opening. Here a machine- 
gun spurts death fan-wise into the ranks of an attack. 
The frame work of this opening is made of logs. 

Poles are in great demand, for field telephone ser- 
vice and for derricks and cranes in handling heavy 
loads. Bridge timbers are especially necessary, rail- 
road ties are wanted, wood material for roads, repair 
lumber for transports, for field buildings and other 
construction work, all to be got out with the least 
possible waste and with the minimum damage to the 
forests. It will all represent a closer utilization of 
timber than most Americans have ever seen, even the 
smallest stuff going into fuel, and the tops into leafy 
screens for batteries. Eldredge and Bryant and the 
rest of them are getting pretty good practice in the 
camp construction itself. They have placed the bar- 
rack buildings at the American University grounds 
somewhat following the contours down the two sides 
of a slope or slight spur, upon the crest of which the 
main street lies, with the buildings running back on 
either side. On one watershed, divided by the spur, 
are the latrines; on the other watershed are the cook 
camps and mess buildings. 

Most of the supervisors have directed similar con- 
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First Lr. Risp—EN T. ALLEN Seconp Lr. H. R: Conpon 
He is a member of the Allen-Medley Who was employed in the forestry 
Lumber Company, of Devereaux, department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Georgia. 
struction on their own forests, with bridges, lookout 
towers, ranger stations, and telephone lines. The 
materials of construction for these were taken right 
out of the woods on the ground. 

The French timber will be taken out of forests of 
oak, beech, hornbeam, with some stands of pine; most 
of it is small—not over a foot in diameter. Since the 
forests are more nearly equivalent to the woodlot type 
of the Eastern states, it has been the aim of the re- 
cruiting officer to get the forces from the East rather 
than from the West, where woods workers are ac- 
customed to handling larger stuff. 

The men who will work this timber will be woods- 
men. The officers are trained in forestry and lumber- 
ing and their task will be to see that the timber is 
efficiently manufactured and utilized. At the same 
time they are to make sure that there shall be no un- 
necessary destruction so that the forests will be left 
in the best possible shape for the future. The French 
forests have been painstakingly cared for, over many 
years, and French forestry has been an example to 
American foresters. Gifford Pinchot himself got part 
of his forestry training at Nancy, where the forest 
school has actually been under fire. 

The men for the ranks are coming fast. Everard, 
back from New Orleans, his old home, reports plenty 
of applicants for positions as interpreters from the 
French population of that city. John Cobbs has been 
in the mountains of North Carolina; Kiefer in the big 
lumber camps of Michigan and Wisconsin; Reynolds 
is up in the Adirondacks, where he studied the fires of 
1903, getting the plans explained to the lumberjacks 
there. Clifford Pettis, New York’s state forester and 
one of the listing officers for the regiment, has been 
surprised and delighted with the type of men who 





We see them go where barricades 

Are builded of the trees they fell; 
Leaf-screens against the air-craft raids 

And log redoubts ’gainst screaming shell. 

















Seconp Lr. Joun W. SELTzER 
Forester of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company of Franklin, New Jersey. 


Seconp Lr. Stantey H. HopGmMan 
Logging camp foreman of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company of Potlatch, 
Idaho. 

have applied for the rank and file—successful small 
mill operators and woods foremen,—men of ability in 
their fields of work and of standing in their com- 
munities. 

Thus the enlisted men are picked woodsmen, and 
especial care has been exercised to get those needed 
for specific tasks. Ax-men, sawyers, tie-backs, skid- 
ders, teamsters, and blacksmiths have come in; mill- 
wrights, sawmill operators, engineers, filers, farriers, 
cooks and carpenters. 

Reports now are that there will be six additional 
forestry regiments. This will give men like Coert 
DuBois and Redington, who have all along wanted to 
come in, the chance they have been looking for. All 
of the regiments, including this first one, will be under 
the direction of regular engineer officers, the “tie- 
hacking tenth,” or the “fighting foresters,” being or- 
ganized and commanded by Colonel James A. Wood- 
ruff, Engineer Corps, U. S. A. 

The foregoing, then, is a discursive sketch of the 
beginnings of the forest regiment. It does not give 
much in detail, and it leaves out many things that 
might go in. It mainly explains why Captain EI- 
dredge, chigger-infested but cheerful, spent hot July 
days getting ready for a big undertaking and a most 
serious and necessary job, which will be attended with 
real risks, and will have its share of fire. The regi- 
ment is organized on military lines for military service, 
to be much in the thick of things, for that is where 
it is needed. Some of the fellows known to that great 
fellowship of foresters will not come back; but that is 
a hazard of war. At least, says Captain Eldredge, 
who claims to have read up on the subject, there are 
no chiggers in France,—which is his cheerful way of 


looking at the future. 


Where France’s forests bleed for Frarice 
They toil with hand and heart and brain 
To help the Starry Flag advance,— 
God send them safely back again! 
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THE MONARCH PINE 


By LEON T. CHAMBERLAIN 


Straight, and gaunt, and grim, When the summer sun smiles down 
He stands on the canyons rim, On his royal, pinioned crown 
And lifts his knotted arms His myriad needles sing 
To the winter s mighty storms, The love songs of a king, 
And roars as they rail at him. And he smooths his battle frown. 
As he mounted to the stars In the warm, impassioned night, 
Through a century of wars With a thrill of keen delight, 
With the winds—those bitter foes His softest tassels sigh 
Left the story of their blows To the nightbirds flitting by, 
In a thousand ragged scars. And the breezes’ aimless flight. 


Thus the Titan reigns alone 
O'er a monarchy of stone, 
And his paeans never cease; 

Martial airs or notes of peace 
Pour eternal round his throne. 



































RECREATION IN THE FEDERAL FOREST RESERVES 
BY IDA AGNES BAKER 


UR vacation was a ten days’ tramp among the 

foot hills of Mt. Baker, in the Washington Na- 

tional Forest Reserve; and “we” means two 
women who enjoy the woods and the out-doors and 
wished to begin a nearer acquaintance with old Koma 
Kulshan. We had no ambitions for dashing straight 
to his summit, as so many try to do. We wished to 
climb to a few of the outer courts, greet him afresh 
on each rise, see him in many moods and reckon with 
our own moods as well. We didn’t care to join a big 
mountain climbing party. We hoped to be able to go 
alone. A crowd overwhelms sylvan life with its 
human chatter, but two people can quietly blend into 
the shadows and stillness of the forest life. This was 
as near as we came to having a plan when we started. 
Of course the fact that there is no recreation in tramp- 
ing with a heavy pack on your back was a deciding 
condition in planning our trip. 

On the twenty-fourth of July we went to Glacier 
with a party of thirteen students from the Normal 
Summer School, ready to climb Heliotrope Ridge. 
Glacier is a village at one of the gates of entrance 
to this Reserve. It is forty miles, by train or auto, 
from Bellingham and Puget Sound and nine hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. It exists just because 


of the mountain. From it trails radiate to coal mines, 
gold mines, Forestry Lookout stations and mountain 
climbing stations. It lodges miners and: mountaineers 
and summer guests, and it furnishes packhorses, 
packers and mountain guides. It sells food and post 
cards. Has a tennis court with a hotel, one street, a 
side walk that you risk your life walking upon, several 
pretty little homes and is a Forest Ranger’s Station. 
It is surrounded by boiling grey-green glacial rivers, 
virgin forests and mountains and enveloped in air that 
is exhilarating. 

From here the party had planned to climb Helio- 
trope Ridge on Saturday and return on Sunday. We 
were going with them, but we had as yet no definite 
plans as to when we would return to either Glacier 
or Bellingham. MHeliotrope Ridge is one of the sta- 
tions for the Marathon runners who raced from Bel- 
lingham to Mt. Baker’s summit and back. It is ten 
and one-half miles from Glacier and fifty-three hun- 
dred feet elevation and four miles from the summit. 

The first nine miles of the trail is easy tramping, 
in the deep forest by beautiful waterfalls, over old 
burns and one treacherous slide. It was so surpris- 
ingly easy that my friends protested “there will surely 
be a day of reckoning.” There was. The last mile 











THE SNOW FIELD ON THE 











APPROACH TO MT. BAKER 


The author and a friend spent ten days tramping in the foot hills around this fine mountain which is in the Washington National Forest Reserve. 
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NOOKSACK FALLS NEAR MT. BAKER 


A big water power plant utilizes the water of these falls to furnish trans- 


portation and light for Bellingham, fifty miles away. 


and a half made us gasp, perspire and ache, and every 
few rods drop upon the ground—to enjoy the land- 
scape. In the first mile the crowd broke up into twos 
and threes according to the pace they wished to take. 
Some of them made the trip in four hours, but we 
didn’t. We took eight. 

As we all started at 5:15 a. m. we slow ones had 
the last mile and a half in the heat of the day. Most 
of the women were dressed in the usual mountain 
suit. While I expected to be at the tail of the pro- 
cession, I looked the crowd over at the start and de- 
cided that I, even I, would pass two of those girls laid 
out by the trail, for they had on long heavy woolen 
dresses. When, tired and hot, the last of the crowd, 
we reached the camp, there by the fire, as fresh as a 
daisy, sat the young lady of the heaviest skirt, tatting. 
On the threshold of old Koma Kulshan, to sit and tat! 
I was shocked. But I couldn’t afford to be for she 
had already been in camp four hours. Time enough 
to meet the mountain, the glaciers, the flowers and 
get around to her tatting! 

Heliotrope Ridge is probably a medial moraine in 
the great Roosevelt glacier. It is too close to the 
summit to give the most beautiful view of Mt. Baker, 








but is an intimate view. From here the long pre- 
cipitous snow wall, one hundred and fifty feet high 
can be seen very clearly. Our camp, under alpine firs 
and mountain hemlock, was on a bluff about fifty feet 
high that drops steeply down into glacial crevasses. 
We could see the blue ice of their depths, but the sur- 
face of the glacier here was brown with the boulders 
and soil that had fallen on it from the bluff. When 
night came we wrapped our blankets about us and lay 
down beneath the hemlock trees to rest and slumber. 
Those of us slumbered who had remembered hoods 
and extra hose, but the breeze from those vast snow 
fields drove the “foolish virgins” to the camp fire. 
The young people left the next morning. A packer 
had brought up the blankets and food for the party 
on two pack horses. As he was willing to carry our 
blankets back when he brought up another party we 
too decided to stay another day. On the ridge there 
were masses of blue lupines, white heliotrope, pink 
evening primroses and pink minulus and about twenty 
varieties of other flowers. 

We slept another night upon the ridge, as com- 
fortable and safe as the trees and blossoms among 
their snow fields. Nine o’clock in the morning, with 
a tin bucket of flowers to analyse and our lunch in 
our packs, we started back to Glacier. We dawdled 
on the trail, enjoyed every place of beauty to our fill, 
falls, outlooks upon the mountain, trees and flowers 
and reached the Glacier hotel in time for a hot bath 
and six o’clock dinner. The next day we analysed our 
flowers and made further plans. We decided to go 
to Twin Lakes, twenty-one miles distant, and five 
thousand and two hundred feet elevation, and after 
our return to climb Sky-line ridge. We didn’t realize 





LOWRY’S CABIN AT HERMAN 


The comfortable home of a miner at which the trampers stopped for a 
night on their way to Mt. Baker. 
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then that we were planning anything unique, but they 
told us afterward that we are the first women who 
ever tramped in this region alone. I know that in the 
southern foot-hills of Mt. Baker another friend and I 
have tramped to homesteads alone for thirteen years. 
There may have been early women homesteaders in 
this region, but we are the first women to start out 
from Glacier into the Reserve alone and just for the 
pleasure of it. 

At 5:15 p. m., with packs containing face cream 
and powder, soap, towels, comb, tooth-brushes, one 
five-cent can of milk, one glass of dried beef, one loaf 
bread, some malted milk tablets, nut-meats, raisins, 
sweet chocolate, five sticks candy and three oranges 
we started ona three days’ tramp; the first station 
to be at Excelsior, seven miles up the Nooksack river. 
I wore my khaki mountain suit and my friend a blue 
flannel blouse and bloomers. We both wore winter 
underclothes, woolen stockings, mountain shoes and 
carried our sweaters. My sweater was my only mis- 
take—it was too heavy. At six we stopped by the 
river, a roaring mountain river, and ate our supper in 
the rosy afterglow of the sun sinking behind the black 
mountain ridges. We had phoned ahead and made 
arrangements to stay the night with the Dickson fam- 
ily at Excelsior. Mr. Dickson is manager of an elec- 
tric power plant located at Nooksack falls. They and 
three other families that work for them are the only 
people living in this romantic place. The Nooksack 
river boils past their back porch and at high water 
rises up to the porch. A huge hill, a mountain, rises 
across the road from their front door. Everywhere 
there were great clumps of the red berried elderberry 
loaded with scarlet fruit. 

It is an ideal place to live for with all this wildness 
and grandeur they had the comforts of civilization; 








ALONG THE BERRY BORDERED TRAIL 


Miss Baker and her friend in their mountaineering costume on one of the 
trails on the approach to Mt. Baker. 
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FROM GLACIER TO EXCELSIOR 


The road winds through magnificent forests from the gate of the Reserve 
at Glacier, many miles along a plateau nine hundred feet above sea level. 


lights in abundance, electric cookers, hot and cold 
water, bath, piano, graphophone, books, magazines 
and lovely rooms. I can’t remember when I have had 
such refreshing sleep as I enjoyed this night. After 
breakfast Mr. Dickson took us over the plant where 
they make the force that furnishes transportation and 
light for Bellingham fifty miles away. The plant in 
no way destroys the picturesqueness of this spot. 
The walls of the valley are really mountains and the 
vast dimensions dwarf the buildings of the plant until 
they give just the evidence of human interest the val- 
ley needs. There are innumerable cascades and water- 
falls in the Washington forests, but the Nooksack 
falls are not ordinary falls. The plant only uses one- 
third of their power. By a bend in the rock bed and 
wall the falls are half encircled and the sound of the 
falling waters in this huge bowl reverberates like the 
tones of a pipe organ. Far out on the rocky walls, in 
the mist, is a bunch of blue hare-bells and they will 
never be disturbed by men for until the water stops 
flowing no human hand can reach them. 

It was nine when we started for eur next stopping 
place, Herman, seven miles farther into the mountain. 
There are several shacks here, but only one is oc- 
cupied. This is owned by a bachelor, a miner, who 
keeps a road house when he isn’t off to his mine. The 
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forest ranger also uses it as a station, and since the 
owner was off to the mines, the ranger told us where 
to find the key and to help ourselves to anything we 
needed in food and pay when we came back. 

We were in by three. We had loitered by the way, 
lounged by the 
river, cooked our 
dinner, picked 
berries, measured 
trees and _ esti- 
mated their board 
feet in our heads. 
We had _ neither 
paper, pencil nor 
tape measure with 
us and we wanted 
to estimate the 
lumber in one of 
the large trees 
among the cedars. 
I have tested and 
know that I can 
depend upon my 
nose to measure a 
yard. So, by re- 
laying our two 
shawl straps, on 
which we carried 
the field glasses 
and marking sta- 
tions we succeed- 
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of carnation cream. They were fairly good, but ex- 
travagant for the woods. We cooked our last eggs, 
that is what was left in the shells, for I had dropped 
the bucket once. When Mr. Lowry is gone his cats 
keep house. There is a cat hole in the door. I love 
a cat and was de- 
lighted to see 
them at first, but 
between the heat 
of the little room 
—we couldnt 
leave the door 
open because of 
the mosquitoes - 
and the racket of 
the cats, we slept 
so little that we 
made a late start 
in the morning. 
When we came 
back I closed the 
cat hole and the 
cats slept in the 
open for once in 
their lives. 

I have lived for 
weeks in_ the 
woods fourteen 
miles from a road, 
and the freedom 
from noises of 








ed in measuring 
the circumference 
breast high. I 
have been estimat- 
ing the height of the lowest branches of our firs and 
cedars for ten years so felt safe in saying it was one 
hundred feet to the lowest branches. While we 
stretched ourselves on the moss by the river, with 
these two dimensions, our arithmetic and forestry 
formulae, we mentally did our reckoning, proving our 
mental computations by comparing results. We found 
the tree to be a little over ten feet in diameter breast 
high and to contain over 65,000 board feet of lumber. 
A real school-ma’am-y amusement. It occurred to us 
to reckon how many homes could be built out of the 
tree, but we lacked data and it began to seem like 
work. However, I know that from such trees often 
only half of one cutting of shakes at the butt is needed 
to build a woodman’s cabin. 

The cabin at Herman is decidedly superior to the 
ordinary bachelor’s cabin in the woods, and only a 
woods tramper knows how to appreciate these little 
homes in the woods. From the front porch we looked 
over the Nooksack river to the mountains. Ruth 
mountain, jagged, precipitous and yet snow covered, 
flushed in the light of the setting sun, was the center 
of the picture. I made hot biscuits for supper and 
since I could find neither lard nor bacon I made them 


MT. BAKER FROM 


HELIOTROPE RIDGE 


The snow wall that appears to be about three feet high is more than one hundred and fifty 
feet high. A wonderful view of the mountain is to be had from the Heliotrope trail. 


: civilization, — the 
silence of the for- 
est broken only 
by the musical 
sound of rippling water or falling twigs, is very fa- 
miliar and fascinating. Into this the ring of a tele- 
phone bell was as startling as a team of horses. But 
it was a very friendly sound when we heard the voice 
of Forest Ranger McGuire at Glacier asking how we 
had made the trip. The installation of the telephone 
is a long step in forestry towards closer protection of 
the forest. Trails, telephones and lookout stations are 
an absolute necessity in the control of fires. 

After breakfast we started for Twin Lakes, six 
and one-half miles farther on and 3,000 feet farther up. 
It is the way to many gold mines and the forestry trail 
building crew of seven men were just completing a 
trail to the Lakes. They are far up among the peaks, 
two mountain lakes of exquisite blue shading from 
indigo to emerald, floating tiny ice-bergs, in places 
bordered by banks of icy snow, surrounded by slopes 
of snow and clumps of alpine flowers and trees and by 
huge buttes that framed the distant peaks of Red 
mountain and a magnificient view of Koma Kulshan. 

The water from one lake empties into the other by 
little resounding falls and from this lake the water 
cascades down the mountain sides as Swamp creek. 
Even creeks have an individuality. This one is inter- 
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laced with moss covered logs and stumps in place of 
boulders until it seems to be trickling through a swamp 
of greenery. It is a fine trail and the climb on easy 
grade until you reach the last two miles. Nothing 
could make that easy—owing to our late start we 
made it between eleven and one, and the day was hot. 
Only climbers know all that means. Then is when 
you grieve over every ounce of avoirdupois you have 
permitted yourself to acquire in the last ten years. 

Fortunately we had left our packs and sweaters 
and had only our field glasses, pail and lunch to carry. 
We were thoroughly weary when we reached the sum- 
mit, but the view was worth our pains over and over 
again. All my life it will 

“Flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

Our only grief was that we had no blankets and 
could not stay all night and then climb the buttes. 
I think we could have seen the world from their sum- 
mit. We rested and explored for two hours and then 
started back. The trail building crew were within ten 
rods of the end when we met them. As they eagerly 
asked how near they were to the top it was a delight 
to cry, “The next turn will show you the lakes.” It 
is sort of dramatic to be in at the finish of any thing, 
especially when that thing is a trail to cloud-land. 
When we returned to the camp for our packs the 
cook gave us some bread just from the oven to take 
with us and a slice of hot bread and butter, the best 
I ever ate. 

Picture a bit of meadow land, a white tent and a 
fly ; under the fly a table, stove, little cook stand and 
cupboard, benches, a rollicking baby of eight months 
on a blanket on the ground, and a bright faced young 
lady in overalls, and you have our cook and camp. 
Her husband is foreman. The Ranger sent out horses 
the next day to move their camp to the Hannigan 
Trail. On one of them she took her baby and rode to 
the next station thoroughly enjoying the primitive life. 
These people understand trail building. There is all 
the difference in the world between trails. After you 
have felt of eighty miles of trail with your feet and 
packed and panted over them you know that you are 
capable of having opinions concerning trails. His 
trails make the most elevation with the lowest grade 
of any I have ever trod. 

On Heliotrope Ridge trail, which was not built 
by the Forest Service, you do so much going down 
when you are going up the mouritain and so much 
going up when you are going down to Glacier that 
my friend suggested that perchance we had lost the 
mountain and were going back. Unless he reaches 
some special point of beauty by the down grade, the 
provident climber groans over every loss in elevation 
We reached Herman at seven p. m. and spent another 
night in the cabin. Rising at half past four we had 
breakfasted, put the cabin to rights and were on the 
trail by half past five, too early for the flies. 


I never saw so much wild fruit as there is on this 
trail. We counted thirteen kinds of edible berries, 
quantities of blue and red huckleberries, salmon ber- 
ries, thimble berries, red, yellow and black raspberries, 
blackberries, red elderberries, Oregon grape, silal and 
two kinds of wild currants. For miles it is one vast 
berry patch. We picked and ate. I thought for once 
IT would have all the thimble berries I wanted and one 
can hardly resist the red huckleberries because they 
are so pretty. We reached the Dickson’s by eleven, 
had dinner and visited until three, then started to 
Glacier. It was a warm day and we had enough left 
in our packs for supper so we planned to reach the 
hotel about eight. It is the easiest thing to loiter in 
the Washington woods by a mountain stream. While 
it was still warm we took a nap on a bluff that was 
deeply cushioned with moss and embroidered with 
twin flower vine and bunch berries. It was more com- 
fortable than most beds. We were screened from 
the road by redthuckleberry bushes loaded with their 
coral colored fruit. A hundred feet above us the firs, 
hemlocks and cedars held a canopy of green over us, 
their trunks like great pillars. At one side the grey- 
green river boiled below us and on the other the 
mountain rose steeply out of sight. The haze from 
forest fires had filled the air, the sun was red in the 
sky and the yellow light gave the effect of seeing the 
world through colored glass. While we rested and 
lounged we saw two men go down the road with 
packs on their backs, prospectors probably, coming 
out of one of the mines. 


On a tramp like this you meet few people and 
every one has a personal interest. On the Twin Lakes 
trail, besides the trail makers, we met a jolly old as- 
sayer going to one of the mines. He had a charming 
German inflection, and his stories as we rested and 
chatted were delightful. One story told was how one 
winter they worked a mine all winter and there was so 
much snow that every morning they had to climb on 
the roof and put on another joint of pipe. In the spring 
their pipe was “up in the air,” and somehow his 
chuckle gave you the impression that the pipe wasn’t 
all that was up in the air. 


The first day on the Shukson trail we met the 
Ranger and received kindly directions. These, with 
the packer I mentioned before, and the Excelsior 
folks were all the people we saw on that three days’ 
tramp. The loneliness is what we enjoy. Some- 
times we walk long distances in Indian file and Indian 
silence through those still forests thoroughly happy. 
Every forest incident is an event on the trail, a familiar 
or a new bird song, a change in the trees or the flowers, 
a dip in the trail, a break in the woods that frames a 
mountain peak or a ridge, a miner’s shack, a sign 
board and trails, those composite imprints of living 
feet, turning off among the tree shadows, a bit of 
meadow, a burn, a slide, the deep breath of exhilarat- 
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ing air, the joy of a weary climb accomplished, a seat 
on a log and renewed study of the map, lunch by the 
brook. 

There is no use in describing it to those who en- 
joy it for they know already and there is no use for 
those who are puzzled over it for they nevet can know. 
We reached the hotel by half past eight, dusty and 
footsore and luxuriated in the hiker’s delight, a hot 
bath and clean cotton sheets and night clothes. If 
summer outings do nothing more they make one 
realize the luxury of ordinary comforts of civilization. 
We rested and analysed flowers a whole day, then 
climbed Sky-line Ridge, one of the forestry lookout 
stations. The forestry crew built this trail the spring 
of 1914, and whenever there is a lightning storm the 
Ranger sends a man up to look for lightning fires. 
The outlook is vast and wonderful, but the thickening 
haze hid most of it from us. There is hardly a foot 
of lost elevation on this trail and yet it is a stiff climb. 
It rises 5,500 feet in five miles. 

We started too early for hotel meals and prepared 
our three meals ourselves. We had breakfast down by 
the brook on hot coffee, boiled eggs and hot toast and 
were on the trail by half past five. Nevertheless, noon 
found us on the snow meadows, whence all the snow 
was gone, and the only signs of the trail far apart 
blazings. By having one of us stay near a blazing 
until the other had found the next one we plodded up 
over the slippery, grassy, flower-bedecked, hot mead- 
ows until we reached the lookout’s tent. The springs 
on the trail are not perennial and there was only one 
place where we found water. When we reached the 
ridge above the tent the world was veiled in a smoky 
haze. Only the bare outlines of ridges and mountain 
peaks hinted at what we would see on a more auspi- 
cious day. The ridge is a succession of meadows out- 
lined by alpine firs and hemlocks, brilliant with blue 
lupine, white heliotrope and buttercups, but so much 
alike that we soon realized that, surrounded by this 
haze like a fog, it would be very easy to lose the 
tent and so the trail. This checked our exploration 
of the ridge. We missed what we came for, but never- 
theless it was worth while, the trail itself, the meadows 
and flowers, the lookout station, the geography of the 
ridge were all interesting enough to balance the fact 
that it was a hot, weary, dry and resultless climb. 

We had lunch without water on the meadows. 
These lunches are always simple on the summit for 
obvious reasons. We had dinner down by the river 
again about a mile out of our way. We started to 
Heliotrope Ridge, taking a plate, knife, spoon, cup and 
bucket, the simplest of culinary outfits. We had this 
last meal with hot coffee, the one utensil, a cup 
We left our plates and knives with our bed- 


apiece. 
We had lost the penknife 


ding at Heliotrope Ridge. 


on the trail so we broke our bread. As there were no 
new flowers on the summit I left the bucket at the 
Outlook tent, forgetting about supper. 


We built a 
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tiny fire and made coffee in our tin cups. We spread 
butter on our broken bread with flat pebbles, stirred 
the sugar in our coffee with dry twigs, divided the 
orange, and nutmeats, raisins and candy and with our 
hot coffee and toast, by the boiling river under the 
fir trees in the afterglow of a dusky twilight, ate our 
last luxurious meal. Thus you can simplify the sim- 
plified. 

We reached the hotel long after dark, after our 
longest one-day trip, seventeen miles, and in the 
morning, after eight miles of tramping we took the 
auto stage for a forty-mile ride out of the foothills to 


Bellingham. 





SCRAPPIN’ FIRE ON TH’ CHEROKEE 
RECKON she’s swiped th’ whole durned thing, 
From Oswald’s Dome down to Clemmer’s 

“Naw, ’tain’t that bad,” says a little feller, 

“Our gang stuck to ’er an’ never showed yeller. 
An’ saved th’ south end,—Lord but I’m sick. 
Let’s stop here an’ drink, who’s got a chaw? 
Here, take yer blamed ol’ busted hoe, 

I’ve toted hit round ’till I dunno 
Wonder when we'll git our pay? 
No grub sense mornin’, sucked water like a bee 


By H. L. Johnson 
| 
Spring.” 
‘We cut her off twixt the’ prongs er th’ crick, 
An’ who’s ever heerd of th’ eight-hour law? 
Ef I’m able ter git back home ’fore day. 
Now fire’s jes played H on th’ Cherokee. 





“Jeff, you take the lead an’ the rest’ll foller, 
COURSE I KNOW THESE WOODS, ev’ry lead 
an’ holler; 
But I’m fair to admit, I’m a leetle mixed, 
LORD a’ mighty, now I’m fixed. 


Huh? Oh nothin’ ‘tail, keep peggin’ ahead, 

Stumped my toe, an’ was dreamin’ uv bed. 

This looks a heap like makin’ a crop, 

Us scrappin’ fire, an’ it ain’t rained a drop 

Sense week ’fore last when they cut th’ still, 

Back cr Fate’s house and busted his mill. 

A fool that’ll grind malt in a coffee machine, 

Is sure ter git ketched ez soon ez it’s seen. 

Huh? Naw, thet FOREST FELLER can’t hear, 
or SEE, 

All he knows is scrappin’ fire on th’ Cherokee. 


“Whoa, hol’ on, ain’t that a light, 
A man gits blind in a fire fight? 
Yep, thank the’ Lord it’s Greasy Crick, 
Git up ol’ woman, my skull’s too thick 
Ter figger how we made it back, 
SURE it’s me, git up an’ cook a snack 
Er grub, (come in men), for these fellers 
Ter eat as they go, that boy bellers, 
Jes’ as soon as he hears his Pap, 
Here SON, set up here, on yer ol’ Dad’s lap, 
An’ keep out fum under yer Maw’s feet, 
Till she gits suthin’ fixed fer the men ter eat. 
Now men, set right up an’ EAT, it ain’t no spree, 
This scrappin’ fire on th’ Ol’ Cherokee.” 











THE NEW FREEDOM-OF FOOD 


BY NORMAN C. McLOUD 
\ COMPOSITE photograph of the homes of Amer- 


ica at the present moment would show the national 

family busy with Food Conservation in its most 
practical and most profitable form. The work of pro- 
viding a fodd supply for winter is under way in every 
part of the land. The Canner and the Drier have taken 
a place of new importance in the household. They have 
become the symbols of the new domestic freedom—the 
American citizen’s Declaration of Independence against 
the high prices and food shortage of winter which must 
inevitably result from food waste in summer. 

More than three million home gardens are reported 
by the National Emergency Food Garden Commission. 
This is triple the number the Commission undertook to 
inspire through the campaign of education and stimulation 
conducted throughout the early spring in conjunction 
with the Conservation Department of the American For- 
estry Association. If but one million gardens had been 


planted the Commission 





THE END OF A CANNER’S DAY 
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would have felt that its yy alt If you should ask this girl’s mother 
1 = = you would probably find that it was 

work had been well done r the end of a perfect day as well, for 
WILL THIS JAR CAN MASON sunset found the young lady sur- 

7 ee rounded by the cans which she had 


and its reward complete. 
filled since morning, without help. 





With three million and = = preo™ our constant daily reading we can see = Why not take this home and try 
more .of these gardens = the thing we’re needing is the stuff for fully = ee ae ee 

flourishing within the bor- = _ feeding folks at home and folks afar. Forthe = fanuals are being distri- 
ders of the United States daily papers tell us facts and figures that compel a ager ge 
the Commission feels pro- us to be wide-awake and jealous of the waste we D thieeeeade. Teens beee 


should debar. Bread and butter, beans and ber- 
ries, kraut and cabbage, cheese and cherries and 
the eggs of Tom and Jerries should be saved 


embody the wisdom and 
counsel of the foremost re- 


foundly gratified and at = 
the same time recognizes 








new responsibility. In dis- 3 throughout the land so that ours, the fruitful = search workers of the 
charge of this obligation it = pation, may prevent the quick starvation of the = United States. Men and 
is devoting its energies and = balance of creation in the troublous times at = women who have devoted 
machinery toa campaignof = hand. Though it seems inconsequential each = years to the improvement 


small siice of bread’s essential to keep famine 
pestilential from ourselves and our Allies; waste 
of food is unpropitious, un-American, pernicious, 
and has consequence as vicious as a swarm of 
German spies. All our logic and our reason 
prove it’s nothing short of treason if we let the 
growing season find us idly looking on, not con- 
sidering nor caring for the famine which is star- manuals make it possible 
ing in our faces, nor preparing for the days when for everybody to can and 
summer’s gone. Let us then do what we ought = dry vegetables and fruits at 
to, by devoting all our thought to saving food- the lowest possible expense 
stuffs as we're taught to by the manuals complete and with the greatest pos- 
which the National Commission has prepared in NT PIE 
large edition for improving the condition of our ¥ ; acai iain 
stock of things to eat. This is something worth a. ne 

your trying, for by canning and by drying all the In addition to these 
things that you’ve been buying you'll not merely publications the Commis- 
feed yourselves, but you'll find, from the begin- sion has the co-operation of 
ning, that you’ve helped our troops in winning nearly two thousand news- 
by the drying and the tinning which have stocked = papers from coast to coast. 
your pantry shelves. = These papers are publishing 
daily lessons in canning and 


of methods for home can- 
ning and drying have con- . 
tributed to their compila- 
tion. In simple terms and 
plain language, devoid of 
technical complications, the 


Home Canning and Home 
Drying. All reports indi- 
cate that this movement is 
meeting’ with the same 


I 
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overwhelming success that 
attended the campaign for 
home gardening. 

Food Thrift is the 
watchword of the under- 
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taking. Vhrough' every 
agency at its command the 





Commission 1s urging upon 
the people of America that 
the utilization of 100 per 
cent. of the nation’s food 
supply is the patriotic duty 
of the individual citizen- 
ship. As the basis of this 
gospel of thrift Home Can- 
ning and Home Drying 
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drying prepared by the Commission’s experts. In this 
way the instructions given in the booklets are supple- 
mented by continuous suggestions and helpful hints which 
keep the homes of America constantly reminded of the 
importance of food saving and intimately informed as 
to every possible detail ot the canning and drying pro- 








RADISH HARVESTERS AT WORK 


Suppose you were one of these boys and had found more fun in planting 
and weeding your radish patch than in stealing away to go fishing; and 
suppose when harvest time arrived you found that you had bushel after 
bushel of radishes five inches in length; and suppose the market was eager 
to buy such vegetable treasures. Wouldn't you feel proud of your summer? 
cesses. Co-operation of similar force is being given by 
magazines and other periodicals of national influence 
which are making liberal contributions of their space 
and the talents of their staffs in spreading the propa- 
ganda of food thrift. 

That such thoroughly organized work should be re- 
flected in the nation’s food situation is inevitable. The 
people of America are aroused as never before to the 
importance of Food Thrift and Food Conservation. In- 
teresting measure of this interest is afforded by the vast 
demand for the canning and drying manuals issued by 
the Commission. Since early in June this demand has 
been growing in volume. Beginning with a few thou- 
sand a day the requests for the booklets increased at 
such rate that July brought the average up to 25,000 or 
30,000 daily. These requests have come from every state 
in the nation and from every part of every state. They 
have come through every possible channel—from hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals ranging from the day 
worker to the wife of the railroad president; from local 
canning and drying clubs, from organizations of all kinds, 
from schools, colleges and wniversities, from libraries, 
from state educational departments and from city, county, 
state and federal official sources. Members of Cougress 
and United States Senators have been procuring the book- 
lets in large quantities to distribute to.their constituents. 
The employees of the Treasury Department have received 
official notice on the department bulletin board, advising 
them to avail themselves of the Commission’s offer to 
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supply the booklets upon request. Some branches of the 
l‘ederal Government have placed the seal of approval 
on the work of the Commission by adopting the manuals 
as standard. In the departinent of the Interior Indian 
Commissioner Cato Sells requested and received enough 
manuals to supply the Indian schools throughout the 
country. The Public Health Service provided the booklets 
for all of its marine hospitals which have gardens and the 
Department of Commerce supplied them to its lighthouse 
service. In short, the manuals have been given recog- 
nition by the most important private, social and official 
agencies and have gained currency that has afforded pro- 
found satisfaction to the public-spirited men who have 
made this a part of their contribution to the national 
emergency. 

As was the case in the home gardening campaign of 
the spring and early summer, the headquarters of the 
Commission have come to be looked upon as a national 
center for activities along the line of Food Thrift. The 
daily mail at the offices in Washington requires the main- 
tenance of a large staff in addition to the employees whose 
time is devoted to the work of complying with requests 
for manuals. Thousands of questions are submitted for 
expert attention. These are met with the same ready re- 
sponse given the applications for the booklets. The Com- 
nussion has made itself a clearing house for information 
on various lines of food saving and food utilization 
Through these activities the nation has received construc- 
tive and practical counsel on every phase of food pro- 
duction, food canning and drying, the storage of vegeta- 
bles and fruits in their natural state, the economical use 
of all food products and the urgent need for preventing 
the waste that has played such an important and grievous 
part in American practices. 

The new importance attached to canning and drying 
this year has two fundamentals. Primarily it was never 
so essential as now that no foodstuffs should be allowed 
to go to waste. The world needs everything that can be 
produced. Closely related to this underlying truth is the 
tremendous harvest of the home garden area. Even when 
the production is no more than normal the growing sea- 
son creates a supply far greater than the immediate de- 
mand. For proof of this one need consult no statistics. 
All of us are familiar with the waste that takes place in 
garden and orchard. It does not require a large garden 
to produce more foodstuffs than the family of average 
size can possibly consume. As a result much of the crop 
is wasted. It is all too common to see tomatoes going to 
decay on the vines because the supply is beyond the 
household appetite. This is similarly true of various veg- 
etables grown at home. At least 20 per cent. of the sweet 
potato crop of the Southern States goes to waste for lack 
of demand. Millions of bushels of apples are allowed to 
spoil in the orchards because a glutted market will not 
take them at prices that will pay for harvesting and trans- 
portation. 

This overplus of the growing season must be viewed 
in one of two ways. It is obvious that we must look on 
it either as a mistake of nature or as the manifestation of 
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a deliberate purpose on the part of an all-wise Provi- home drving furnish the inevitable answer. Through 


dence. No alternative is possible. There is no middle these activities only can we obviate the prodigious waste 


ground. If we choose to regard it as nature’s miscalcula- with which a 


n abnormal garden crop threatens us. In 


tion it is logical that we should be willing to sit by com- no other way can the abundance of summer be made 


placently and make no effort to correct the apparent to supply the needs of winter. In no other way can we 











DID YOU EVER SEE SUCH A TURNIP PATCH? 


What better argument could be offered in favor of Home Gardening than this picture of a 
prosperqus turnip patch at the time of harvest? These boys knew what they were about when 
they undertook the job of mak.ng a garden and they stuck to it like a shoemaker to his last 
The result speaks for itself, but in this case virtue has a reward in money as well as in itself 





insure ourselves the full worth of our 
food supply. If we fail we cannot com- 
fort ourselves with the thotight that na- 
ture was in error and that no responsi- 
bility attaches to ourselves. The burden 
is on us. We can but feel that the mis- 
take was our own and that we have only 
ourselves to blame for the food shortage, 
and high prices of the winter. 

Food thrift, therefore, has a double 
meaning. In its larger sense it is a duty 
of patriotism. To the individual it is a 
means of providing a winter food sup- 
ply at a minimum cost. As a patriotic 
measure it is a vital factor in enabling 
the United States to fulfil its obliga- 
tion in the matter of overcoming the 
food shortage of its allies in the great 
European conflict. Every pound of 
vegetables and fruits stored away on 
the pantry shelf will be a tactor in solv- 
ing this problem. By decreasing the 
need for winter purchases these home 
stores will augment the amount available 
for the feeding of our own soldiers in 


error. On the other hand if we use our reason we know the trenches and for supplying the needs of the domes- 


that nature makes no mistakes. With this as our basis tic and military population of the countries which are 


we are brought to the conclu- 
sion that the forces of creation 
wrought wisely and well in giv- 
ing mankind of their abundance. 
We are brought to the realiza- 
tion that it was no part of na- 
ture’s plan that any of these 
products should go to waste. 
Nature is the true Conserva- 
tionist. The most elementai 
observer knows that she never 
miscalculates and never wastes, 
as witness the transformation of 
prehistoric forests into today’s 
coal supply. The materials she 
cannot use in one form go 
through her laboratory to be 
transmuted into another. With 
this example of thrift constant- 
ly before us we cannot fail to 
recognize our own responsibility 





SUFFRAGE NOTE: BOYS EARNING THE VOTE 


as to the food wealth of the The man is teaching the boys how to utilize fruit products by home canning. That they were apt pupils is 


summer. Our duty is clear. 
This wealth was given us for a 


shown by the statement that on the day the picture 
fruit by the cold-pack process. Mothers and sisters please give credit. 


was taken these lads put up an even thousand cans of 


distinct purpose. To achieve this purpose we must prac- helping us in our fight for world-wide Democracy. In 
tice food thrift on a national scale. Home canning and this way canning and drying are vital to victory. By 
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thus providing for our own food needs we are making 
possible an adequate provision for preventing starvation 
in Europe. In no other way can we be so helpful in the 


great war. Our armed forces 
will do valiant 
money and munitions will be of 
crushing 


but in the 





service, and our 


treniendous worth in 


the foes of freedom; 
final analysis it is in the matter 
of food that we can be of great- 
est use. 

\s an individual benefit the 


r 


saving of food by canning and 


drying has direct appeal for every 
household America. Experi- 
ence has shown us what it means 


to go into the winter with noth- 
for the table. An 
storeroom 


ing laid by 
empty or 


means that the household must 


pantry 


look to the grocer for its sup- 


lies. Each day’s eating be- 
- a 


comes a problem in finance. The 


can of tomatoes purchased in 
February involves the payment 
of tribute to the various agen- 
cies concerned in its production 
and handling. The 


pays cost and profit on every stage of the process, fro 


WHAT 


is no better way 
work at 


a business of 


There 
conduct the 
making 

representec 1. 


school, 
miles is 


consumer 


the time the vegetable leaves the vine until it has passed 
through the hands of the dealer, the canning factory, the 


transportation companies, the warehouse, the wholesaler, 





to engage 
a common 
providing 


7 . 
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grower. In view of this common prudence demands that 
the individual do away with the chain of middlemen and 
If you 


absorb the various costs and profits for himself. 





A COMMUNITY CAN ACCOMPLISH 


forming community clubs, to 
shows a gathering at a rural 
Every family w-thin three 


and dry:ng operations than by 
This picture 
for the winter. 


in canning 
such as a school house. 
vegetables and fruits 


center, 


have raised your own garden truck your problem is all 
the more simple. By Canning or Drying all the vegeta- 
bles and fruits that can be spared you reap the benefits 
which otherwise would accriie to everybody from grower 

to retailer. You pay tribute to 








TEACHING THE CANNING AND DRYING TEACHERS 
formation of clubs. 


leaders who have gathered at the county seat to receive instructions from experts. 
leaders return to their own localities and instruct their neighbors at club gatherings where the actual 


Stimulation of canning and drying activities always follows the 


canniny and drying is done. 


the jobber and the retaiier. All of these agencies must 
exact their share of the selling price and by the time the 
can reaches your kitchen it represents an investment that 


bears no relation to the sum originally realized by the 


none of the agencies concerned 
in winter preparedness, but go 
into the months of non-produc- 
tion with a sense of profit and 





independence obtainable in no 
other way. If you have no 
home garden your duty to 


yourself is no less imperative. 
Canning and Drying you 
at 


By 
avail yourself of purchases 
the time of greatest plenty and 
with prices at their lowest ebb. 
failing to take 
this opportunity 
forced to buy when 
none of the competition ot the 
and 


3y advantage of 


you will be 


there is 
growing’ season when 
prices are at their highest level. 
The conclusion is so apparent 
as to require no argument. 
The need for Food Thrift 
neither begins nor ends with 
It must be made the every-day 
of household routine. The essence of it is that nothing 
should be allowed to go to waste. The food that is left 
over from one meal should be prepared for the next. 


These people are club 
From this meeting the 


canning and drying. 
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MODEL FOOD GARDENS AT SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
These gardens are planted and cultivated by the employees of the Oliver Chilled Plow Co., which provides the land for them and aids them to make 
the garden successful Similar co-operation between employer and employees in many sections of the country has resulted in thousands of acres 
being planted and many thousands of dollars worth of vegetables being raised. 


In this way we should follow the example set for us 
by nature in her unwillingness to allow waste to enter 
into her scheme of operation. Every American home 
should become a laboratory for the transmutation of 
food surplus into food values. In this undertaking we 
have a distinct advantage over nature, in that no loss 
of time is involved. To change forests into coal takes 
generations. Even the conversion of vegetable matter 
into enriched soil is a slow process. Food saving, how- 
ever, is a matter of the moment and involves no loss of 
time in waiting for results. It can be accomplished so 
quickly and so easily and its benefits are so definite that 
one wonders why a world war was needed to bring us 
to realization of its advantages. 

This country has been notoriously extravagant in the 
use of its food supply. The British army in France and 
a large portion of the French army as well could live 
comfortably on the food 
which has been allowed to 
go to waste in America 
from year to year. This 
annual waste is estimated 
at $700,000,000 and this 
figure is believed to be too 
low. Be the amount what 
it may it is appalling and 
h 


inexcusable. Translated 


from dollars into concrete \Wray eS 
and definite possibilities it ; y 





wipe out all hope of success for America and her allies 
in the European war. To win the great conflict we must 
defeat the domestic enemy—the wanton waste of our 
foodstuffs. 

Much of this waste may be prevented in the home. 
The natural thrift of the housewife must be given en- 
thusiastic support by the entire family. We must over- 
come the idle prejudice against warmed-over dishes. 
If the ruler of the kitchen takes the trouble to prepare 
in tasty form something left from a previous meal we 
should marvel at her skill and show our appreciation 
of her resourcefulness. Sarcastic comments on the re- 
appearance of yesterday’s dinner should be punishable 
by fine and imprisonment for grown-up offenders, and 
by adequate application of the corrective slipper to those 
of more tender years and anatomies. In short, we must 
all do our share to encourage the housewife in the prac- 
tice of thritt in the use of 
her food supply. Each of 
us has a_ responsibility 
along the line of making 
certain that nothing edible 
is thrown away. With mili- 
tary authorities agreed that 
the outcome of the war is 
a matter of food supply, 
every food saving, trivial 
and unimportant as it may 
seem of itself, adds to the 








means that sheer reckless- 
ness in the matter of food 
destruction might easily 


LETTING THE SUNSHINE DO YOUR WORK 
The simplest form of vegetable and fruit drying is to spread the slices in 
the sunshine. The trays here pictured are made of light wooden framework 
with galvanized wire netting. By having the trays raised two or three 
inches above the ground air circulation is provided. 


aggregate of the suppl. 
which must be available if 
victory is to be made cer- 
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YOUTHFUL CANNERS SEE IT THROUGH 


The woman at the right is an instructor in home canning operations. 
various steps are pictured. 
girl removes the skins and cores. 


With vegetables or fruits in a piece of cheesecloth the instructor dips them into hot water, for bleaching. The 
The second girl puts the vegetables or fruits in jars. The third adds syrup or water, as required, and puts 


She is teaching a group of future housewives the cold-pack method. The 


first 


rubbers and tops in place. The fourth places the jars in sterilizer and watches the time. 


tain. As an example of the appalling figures reached 
by seemingly slight waste a single slice of bread affords 
a startling total when multiplied by the aggregate of 
American homes. Considered individually a slice of 
bread does not amount to much. 





In many households it is no un- 
common occurrence for a quarter 
or even a half a loaf of stale bread 
to be thrown away as having out- 
lived its usefulness. Let this* take 
place in every home in America 
and the loss is prodigious. A fair- 
sized slice of bread weighs an 
ounce. To produce it has required 
the use of three-quarters of an 
ounce of flour. If each of the 
20,000,000 homes in America 
should waste an average of a sin- 
gle slice a day it means that in the 
aggregate the country is throwing 
away daily over 14,000,000 ounces 
of flour—more than 875,000 
pounds. This is enough flour to 
produce over a million one-pound 
loaves. In a year it means the 
throwing away of over a million 
and a half barrels of flour. Figur- 
ing flovr even at $15.00 a barrel 
this involves an annual loss of $22,- 
500,000, all of which arises from 
the waste of one slice of bread a 
day in every household in the land. 








SOME LUSCIOUS TOMATOES 


These are now grown by experts who advocate six 


foot poles for the vine so that the fruit will be exposed s ° 
aman wkihiha. CCC Over Githes and. fot can he tried oni 


The worst of it is that no one can deny that these figures 
are an underestimate rather than an exaggeration of the 
bread wasted in American homes. Can anyone claim 
that the loss is justifiable? The cure is simple and is 
in the hands of every houseijiold. 
The number of ways in which stale 
bread may be worked over into 
appetizing dishes is so great as tc 
make it possible to prevent this 
loss without sacrifice of the fam- 
ily’s enjoyment of its daily bill of 


fare. The same reasoning applies 
to a thousand and one varieties of 
leftovers. Cereals uneaten at the 
morning meal may be combined 
with meats, fruits or vegetables to 
make appetizing side dishes for 
luncheon or dinner. Even so small 
a quantity as a spoonful of cooked 
cereal is worth saving as a thick- 
ener for soup or gravy. Even the 
water used for cooking rice and 
many vegetables may be used to 
advantage in the preparation of 
appetizing and nourishing dishes. 
Skim milk contains all the nourish- 
ing qualities of milk except fat; 
sour milk may be used to advantage 
in baking and in other forms of 
cooking; meat and fish scraps add 
flavor and nourishment to made- 
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BOYS CAN MAKE THEMSELVES =! 
JUST AS USEFUL AS GIRLS 


Just because a boy is a good base- = THE HOME GUARD IS We IRKI NG 


ball player or a mighty fisherman = 


there is no reason why he should let = ‘ ‘ 
his sister have the advantage of = igen prt something doing in the land. You'll = 


ed and held for future use. 





Of similar importance is 
the necessity for cooking 
him in this time of Food Thrift. find the signs on every hand. There’s some- appetizingly Even patri- 


These boys have developed them- 





a+ i a Ce Se thing in the air. The folks have formed a = tic duty is subjected to a 
arose from the success of their kitchen guard and everybody’s working hard; = strain when oatmeal is 
eae seas tn ‘nor = they’re busy everywhere. And what I like about scorched, potatoes improp- 
der to get the most good out ofa, g the bunch is that they've got the proper hunch erly seasoned or soggy 
winter uses. Manly pride made = about the things we'll eat. They’re canning corn : wed)? 
them unwilling. to call for feminine = and peas and beans, they’re drying pumpkin, vegetables poorly flavored 
selves. This gives them the satis. _ squash and greens, they've got the food game °F meats and fish over- 
stuffs are of their own creation = beat. They’re canning everything they can, to cooked. The cook who 
Se SF i Se = please and feed the inner man and keep the wolf uses care to make dishes 


away. They’re drying stuff in wholesale lots = 
and taking steps to knock the spots from winter’s = 
rainy day. They’ve viewed the mammoth garden = 


palatable is rendering a na- 
tional service this year, just 


and used as a substitute 
for butter and lard in cook- 





ing. : crop and vowed that they will put a stop to all = @S truly as the soldier in 
Nor is the use of left- = the waste of food that’s taken place from year = the trenches. 

overs the only duty of the = to year and made the winter living dear for every = One of the most grati- 

household. There is prob- = household brood. No more we'll see tomatoes = fying phases of the war- 


fine decaying on the fruitful vine, nor apples on 
the trees; no more we'll see things lie and rot 
: = . = within a fertile garden spot while mother’s out : ae 
ing away. To prevent this = a¢ teas. For every woman in the town has dressed America are responding to 
food supplies should be & herself in kitchen gown and works with all her the need for food thrift. 
might to can and dry the things she'll need her = This response is general, 
hungry family to feed, with winter days in sight. = 
- The girls have taken Mother’s cue, and Dad and 
- all the brothers too have set themselves to work, = 

because they know that war-time thrift must be = 


ably as much waste through spirit is the enthusiasm 


spoilage as through throw- with which the people of 





carefully guarded against 
exposure to heat, germs, 
dirt and flies. Mice and 
insects should be treated as 





genuine and unstinted. Its 
influence on the food prob- 
lem of the nation will be 











alien enemies and kept 2& the patriotic gift which none of us may shirk. = tremendous. By canning 
away from the restricted = They know the nation must provide the food = or drying everything that 
zones in which the house- = that’s either canned or dried to fill the household = can be canned or dried and 
hold larder is located. Veg- = Stores in order that the stuff we've raised may = by practicing food thrift in 


make our country’s name be praised on European 


etables threatened with de- every-day living the indi- 


= shores; they know that we must feed the troops y 
cay should be put to use & ‘4 P vidual household will be 


=.in many million numbered groups that they may = 


immediately. it the use is = win the fight; that they may win their battle = making available a vast 
not apparent it should be = brave, the Democratic flag to save, and thus = food supply that will pre- 
found. Fruits on the verge = Maintain the Right. = vent starvation in Europe. 


of spoiling should be stew- Spiny ~ Every pound kept from 
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going to waste augments the amount of food that can be 
spared for export. By providing its own winter stores 
through canning or drying the household reduces the de- 
mands which it must make on the open market. Every- 
thing stored on the pantry shelf or saved from waste is 
a factor in releasing other edibles for transmission to 
war-ridden Europe. Conservation thus becomes a dis- 
tinct service to the nation and to those who are engaged 
with us in the fight for Democracy. Its practice is a 
patriotic duty and in this time of war no true American 
can afford to do less than his full share in bringing about 
100 per cent efficiency in the use of the foodstuffs with 
which nature has rewarded the labors of the Soldiers 
of the Soil. 

To encourage, stimulate and render easy the practice 
of food thrift through Home Canning and Home Drying 
the National Emergency Food Garden Commission is 
bending its every energy and resource. In the various 
ramifications of the undertaking the Commission has 
had in mind the one vital fact that a nation at war is 
a nation with a food problem. This problem is funda- 
mental. Its solution is essential to success at arms. With 
all Europe aflame, her fields devastated and fruitless and 
her population engaged in the pursuits of war, :\merica 
is confronted not merely with the obligation to feed 
itself, but to feed its allies as well. The world supply 
of food is abnormally short. If victory is to be achieved 
in the battle for democracy America’s food wealth must 
be thriftily and intelligently utilized. Armies cannot fight 
unless well fed. Countries at war cannot give their 
armies adequate support if the home population is weak- 
ened by hunger and want. America is the one country 
among the allied nations which this year will producev 
foodstuffs in excess of her own needs. The measure -of 
this excess will be the extent to which Food Thrift is praz- 
ticed by every American citizen. If we permit waste to 
go on as in the past the surplus will be reduced to zero. 
If we engage in Food Conservation on a national scale 
it will become an abundance with which we may prevent 
starvation in Europe. Food Thrift, therefore, is the one 
true secret of success in the great war. With it we can 
win the conflict. Without it the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of our armed forces will be of no avail and Amer- 
ica must face her first defeat. The choice must be of 


our own making. 


THE lumber industry is doing its share in provid- 

ing material for national defense,” said John W. 
Blodgett, Chairman of the Trade Extension Commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion today. “Reports to the National Association of- 
fice by 691 mills just tabulated, show that during the 
month of June these mills cut 1,499,000,000 feet of 
lumber and shipped 1,581,000,000 feet, the largest vol- 
ume of shipments ever reported to this office during 
any one month. Moreover, telegraphic reports from 
300 representative Southern and Western mills show 
that during the last four weeks these mills have cut 
655,000,000 feet of lumber and shipped 784,000,000 feet, 
of 20 per cent. more than they produced. 


FORESTRY 
A GIANT SASSAFRAS TREE 


OLLOWING the publication in AMERICAN ForeEs?tR\ 
F for January of the photograph of a veteran sassafras 

of unusual size at Horsham, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Beirne Lay, of Keswick, Virginia, sends the following in- 
teresting account of a sassafras on the farm of Mr. Frank 
M. Randolph, near Keswick: “I enclose the photograph 
of the big sassafras. The measurements—20 feet 6 
inches, at six inches above the ground, and 18 feet 4 
inches. at five feet above the ground,—show this to be a 
good deal bigger than the Pennsylvania tree, and prob- 
ably the largest in this country. Some years back this 
tree was a hollow trunk, broken off at the top and 
languishing. Someone built a fire in the interior which 











SASSAFRAS TREE ON VIRGINIA FARM 
The rival ot the Horsham Sassafras, which only measured 13 feet in cir 


cumference 16 inches from the ground, while this rejuvenated—as the story 
proves—specimen measures 20 feet only 6 inches from the ground. 


was quenched with difficulty. It was thought that the 
fire would finish the tree. Instead, it killed the bugs 
and hardened the interior surface and the old tree stump 
branched out, like a dressy old woman, in a new Easter 
bonnet, with the crown of strong, healthy boughs that 
you see in the photograph.” 


SAID the late Simon B. Elliott, one of the pioneer 
foresters of America: “I can come to no other 
conclusion than that of the 10,000,000 acres of non- 
agricultural land in Pennsylvania at least sixty per 
cent. is now, or soon will be so devoid of uninjured 
trees of valuable species that it must be planted to 
justify the payment of taxes.” 
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A WONDERFUL SPOT IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


This shows the cliffs of Mount Gould, in that Alpine Paradise known as Glacier National Park, and typically 
illustrates one of the greatest charms of the region—the sharp contrast between the magnitude and grandeur 
of its mountain masses, and the quiet stillness of the waters of its beautiful lakes. 





WILD FLOWERS THAT BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD KNOW 


ANY a girl and many a boy in this country delight 
in spending a good share of their time in the 
woods and fields at nearly all times of the year. 


If the country they get into possesses a certain degree 
of wildness, with lakes, and ponds, and marshes here 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, C.M.Z.S. 


ing of the elements of the science. 


botanists ; they can often correctly name a comparatively 


long list of the local species, and possess a tair smatter- 


pressing to be induced to take to the open with the view 
of gathering specimens new to them, and adding to their 

















THE RED CARDINAL FLOWERS 
Fic. 1.—When these are in bloom in the 
midsummer time, or in the early autumn 
farther north, you will find them growing 
along streams, or in marshy places. Often 
you can notice them quite a long ways off. 


and there, and with their natural 
outlets of streams, so much the bet- 
ter. Among these young ramblers 
there are generally a fair number 
who take a certain amount of in- 
terest in the wild flowers they 
come across, and who probably 
know the names of a good many 
of the dandelion, clover, or butter- 
cup class; but, unless something 
arouses a deeper interest, they 
never get along any further than 
this. A fewer number have mas- 
tered the English names of a longer 
list of species, and are fond of tak- 
ing flowers home to be kept a few 
days in receptacles containing water. 
Finally, the exceptional few, both 
girls and boys, are essentially young 
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store of knowledge in other 
ways; they are the very ones 
to help the others along, and 
are, under proper guidance, 
more than eager to do so. 
Now it should be the pride 
of every American girl and 
every American boy to be 
able to name all of the flow- 
ers which are met with while 
out on trips through the coun- 
try; such an accomplishment 





has no end of advantages, 
and in more ways than one 
thinks. 

What we have before us 
this fine August day is to all 
get together, and start out 
gor a long ramble over the 
fields, through the woods, 
along the edges of streams 
and marshes, and see just 
how many wild flowers we 
can find out something about 





—where they grow, what they 
look like, and what their 

















THESE ARE EASY TO IDENTIFY 


Fic. 3.—Surely you all remémber the bright yellow 
flowers, like these, which you found in big patches 
in the marshy places and by the creeks, when you 
first visited the woods very, very early last spring. 
They are called Dog-tooth Violets or Yellow Adder’a 
Tongue. 


ee AEN 


These require no 











WHAT IS THIS BUSH? 
Fic. 2.—It is not often that we meet with a 
girl or a boy that cannot give the name of 
the bush that bears the flowers shown in this 
picture. It is one of the most beautiful flowers 
in our country, and it has been named the 
Mountain Laurel. 


names are. This is lots of fun, 
and you may be sure it is not the 
last time you will want to try it. 
On this first scout we will get after 
only the most abundant and easy 
ones to examine and name. As you 
know, in the right kind of coun- 
try, wild flowers grow nearly 
everywhere, and there are hundreds 
of different species or kinds of 
them. This must not discourage 
you, however; for you will soon 
find out that, after you have stud- 
ied one big, showy flower and 
named it, what you have learned 
about it will make it much easier to 
study the next one you bring home 
for the purpose. 

The chief help you will have 
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when you first commence will be good pictures of flowers, 
to compare with those you gather in the woods. So 
you see we have given you a whole lot ot pictures here 
“to go by,” as they say; surely you will find out the 
names of some of the flowers in the woods and felds 
where you have been by comparing them with these. 

Always remembe1 








that you have not tre 
color in the picture to 
help you; but this 
does not apply to 
white flowers, or 
those that photograph 
white, as many do. 
All the flowers here 
shown were collected 
within a few miles of 
Washington ; but then 














TWO ONIONS? NO 


Fic. 5.—Some boys might think that we 


have two onions here; but they will have 
to guess again. Really, it is a couple of 
Grape Hyacinths, and some people call it 


Baby’s Breath, because it smells so sweet! 
Ite flowers look like a little bunch of pur 
ple grapes. 

that does not matter, for they 
are to be found over nearly all 
the eastern parts of the United 
States, and some of them far 





to the westward. 

If you have been scouting 
lately, that is, during this month, 
down through the wet places in 








THIS HAS A PECULIAR NAME 


Fic. 6.—Sometimes, down in the moist 
places, but more often in the woods or ir 
sandy soil, you will find this curious-look 
ing plant, with its yellow flowers. It is 


the meadows, where it is a little 
shady, or along some of the 


streams, you may have noticed the Four-leaved Loosestrife; but where the 
a. : - x leaves start there may be as many as six 
flowers having the torm of the leaves, as in the picture, just below the 


p a Dragon-fly. 
one here shown in Figure 1. 


They are usually of a very red color, and you can see them at quite 
a distance, for the straight stems that bear them may be nearly five 
feet high, and the flowers well above the tall grass where they grow 
Sometimes you will find this bright red Cardinal flower, or Red Lo- 
belia, as it is sometimes called, growing all by itself in some shady place 
in the middle of a swamp or marsh. You must not pick any more of 
these than you can help, as there are not many of them left; for, for 
many years, their lovely red color has attracted all beholders, and they 
have been gathered so mercilessly that now, in our time, they are hard 
to find, as nearly all are gone. Indeed, this should guide you with re 
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A FUNNY-LOOKING PLANT 


Fic. 4.—These have prickly, very thick, paddle- 
shaped joints, with sharp, needle-like points scatterea 
ver them. It is a true cactus, and the only one 
found in the Eastern States. The joints correspond 
to the stems of other plants, and the spines to the 
eaves. In the summer it has handsome yellow 
tlowers on it. 














THE CORN MUSTARD PLANT 


Fic. 7.—Here is a plant that has very showy bright 
yellow flowers. They come out very early in the 
spring, but may last well into the fall. Sometimes 
hundreds of them grow in the meadow, and not 
very far apart, so you cannot mistake them. 
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spect to all flowers; Leave all you can in the 
woods, so other girls and boys can see them 
when they come out next year! This particu- 
larly applies to the beautiful flowers of the 
Laurel (lig. 2); you have often seen careless 




















THE CARRION FLOWER 


Fic. 8.—As you go along the edge of the woods, you cannot 
possibly mistake this plant if you come across one. It 
grows up much higher than your head, and has many flower 
bunches on it like the one seen here. The top is also 
shown. In the fall the big berries are purple, and it has 
a very bad smell. That is how it got its name. 




















NEARLY ALL KNOW THIS 


Fic. 9.—There is hardly any use in telling you boys and girls 
what this beautiful flower 1s. It is of a lovely pink color, and 
some may be almost white. It is the Pink Azalea of the hill- 


sides in the woods. See what dark leaves it has. 





boys, some of whom did not even know the name of this very 
beautiful flower, break off whole branches of its stems with the 
blossoms on, to throw them away iong before they got home 
to make any use of them. When you first went out to the 
marshes in the spring, you may have seen the flower that looks 
like a small yellow lily (Fig. 3). Sometimes it grows all over 
the damp or even muddy places to a height of six or seven 
inches, or even less. The pale green leaves are often beau- 
tifully mottled with brown; and when the seed-pods come, they 
are shaped like the one you see to the left in the picture. Maybe 
you will find one of these plants growing all by itself up on a bank 
by the stream; it is the Dogtooth Violet, and some people call it 
the Yellow .\dder’s Tongue. It has a number of other names. 
Anyway, you will know it by taking a good look at it here, remem- 


bering its curiously 





marked leaves, aid its 
pretty yellow petals or 
leaves of the flower it- 
self. It 1s not in any 
way a violet, and most 
of you will know bet- 
ter than that, surely. 
In sandy fields, on 
dry rocks, and in the 
pine woods, you will 
meet with fine speci- 
mens of the Common 
Cactus in some places. 
The one here shown 
(Fig. 4) was growing 
on the rocks in the pine 
timber on top of the 
high cliffs on the 
Maryland side of the 
Potomac River, at 
Great Falls. There 
is plenty of it at 
Piney Point below. 
Nearly everybody 
knows what it is, and 
to this boys and girls 











are no exception. 
Some plants you 


will have to hunt ee 
kia. 10.--Sometimes this beautiful lily grows down 
pretty hard for be- by the streams, but more often you will see it in 
3 . Y big bunches along the country road-sides; it is a 
fore you come across’ deep, yellowish red. Nearly everybody calls it the 
. TE. ¢ ead Day Lily, because it blooms for one day only. See 
one. This is the case what a lot of buds it has of more flowers coming. 
with the Grape Hya- 
cinth (Fig. 5). The picture shows the whole plant, for the 
roots look like onions; and, by the way, whenever you can, it 
is a good plan to study the different kinds of roots of most 
plants. You will be surprised when you pull some of them up. 
There is another wild flower that you certainly ought to know, 


for it is very pretty and very abundant, especially so this year. 


WHAT LILY IS THIS? 


Loosestrife it is called, and some people call it Crosswort (Fig. 6). 
Some of you boys may know how this name of loosestrife came 
to be applied to this interesting little plant? 

We next have a flower that blooms early in the spring, and 
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keeps on blooming all summer into the early autumn; this is the 
Field or Corn Mustard (Fig. 7), and its yellow flowers are so strik 
ing that, with the aid of the picture here given, you can hardly make 
a mistake about it. Near the city it may be seen growing on the 
waste heaps or in unoccupied lots. Birds are very fond of its pale, 
peppery seeds as winter comes on; this is especially true of tame 
pigeons, and they will eat quantities of them if they get the chance 

Sometime, when you get along a little further in your studies, you 
must read up about the Carrion Flower shown in Figure 8. It smells 
just like a piece of meat that has been kept too long in a warm place 
This is for a very important purpose to the flower, and it is quite as 
important that in the fall its leaves should turn a brilliant red and 
green, for these colors attract many small birds on their way south 
ward; as the seeds in the berries are then ripe, the birds come afte: 
them, and help scatter them, in one way or another, farand wide. The 
Carrion Flower is but another species of the Smilax or Catbrier, and 
every boy who goes into the woods knows what the Catbrier or Green- 


brier is, with its 





smooth, glossy, and 
bright green leaves. 

Our wild Pink 
Azalea (Fig 9), 
which we all know 
so well, and love 


as one of the most 





beautiful of Amer- 
ica’s flowers, is the 
shrub from which 
the fine azaleas we 
see in the flower 
stores came. About 
two hundred years 
ago, the Belgian 
florists received the 
wild one from the 
colonists here, and 
by cross - breeding 


produced the su 





perb plant that you 
now see ornament: 
ing our homes al 
most everywhere 


Unhappy Belgium! 


ff She is not thinking 
ft A much about azaleas 
| . os 4 7 4 


COLORED LIKE LEMONS 








now, with her love- 








ly lands all devas 


Fic. 12.—That is a Black Swallow-tail Butterfly which has just tated and _ ruined. 
lit on the side of the bunch of buds of the Evening Primrose 3 
Note the one in full flower down to the right. Those flowers y ou must re 


are bright lemon yellow and very handsome. 


member that many 
flowers have, as the years have gone by, escaped from gardens, and are 
now found growing wild in all sorts of places. This is the case with a 
very large number of our eastern wild flowers, and it is true of the 
Day Lily shown in Figure 10. Through one way or another, a whole 
lot of our wild flowers have spread from Europe, and not a few from 
Asia and Africa. Naturally, as you will know from your geography, 
we find these first in eastern United States, but then, too, many of them 
have already spread far toward our Western States. Ages ago, when 
people were so superstitious-—and only too many are so yet—it was 
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THIS HAS MANY NAMES 


Fic. 11.—-Some plants have very beautiful leaves, 
and this is one of them. Like most of its kind, it 
has a whole lot of names, as the Rattlesnake-weed, 
Early or Vein-leaf Hawkweed, Snake Plantain, and 
so on, 














HERE IS A QUESTION 


Fic. 13.—Why they call these Common Burdock 
burrs “‘Beggar’s Buttons” it is hard to tell; but that 
is one of their names—surely they would make very 
sticky old buttons. 
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resemblance to the capital 
letters | O (Fig. 13). The 
leaves of the Burdock are 
among the largest you wil! 
find—scout where you may. 
No horse or cow. will eat 
these because they are so 
very bitter and rank, and you 
know how common they are 
in many of our fields. Their 
burrs contain the seeds, and 





it is easy to see how people 
and cattle often carry them 
long distances by these very 
burrs, sticking fast to cloth- 
ing or to the hair of the farm 
animals. There are all kinds 
of ways in which seeds of 
plants are spread over the 
world, so that the plants 
from which they come spring 
up in the most unexpected 
places. 








KVIDENCE OF A TRAGEDY 
Fic. 14.—-That strange-looking little thing up 
on the leaf there is a poor little Saddle-back 
caterpillar, killed by a parasite—a story you 
will hear some day. There is no missing this 
Bitter-sweet Bush, for you can see its beauti- 
ful deep coral red berries at some distance 
away. 
generally believed that all plants 
and flowers had some mark upon 
them to show what they were good 
for, and what they would do for 
sick or injured people. The rattle- 
snake-weed (Fig. 11) was one of 
these, and the “herbists” or old herb 
doctors, believed that since its cu- 
riously marked leaves looked like a 
snake’s back, it was surely created 
to cure snake-bite — particularly 
rattlesnake bite. Did you ever 
hear of anything so stupid? 

Evering Primrose (Fig. 12) 
you will find all the way from 
June to October in the dry fields 
and thickets—especially in the 
fence-corners and along the dusty 
roadsides, where so many other in- 
teresting flowers and plants are to 
be found. 

The moth you see on these 
Burdock-burrs is the I-O, so called 
for the reason that either of its 
hinder wings, which are buffish- 
yellow like the fore pair, have a 
round, black O on them, with a 
purple bar to the inner side of it, 





The Bittersweet (Fig. 
14) is not an easv plant to 
get a photograph of, for the 





the whole bearing a fancied 


























OLD MAN’S BEARD 


Fic. 15.—In a little while after this month 
passed you will see the Virginia Clematis gone to 
seed, and looking like it does here. Boys and girls 
call it “Old Man’s Beard.” At the same time the 
Horse Nettle is sporting its big, round, yellow balls, 


as you see them below. 








THESE NOT HARD TO FIND 


Fic. 16.—These elegant flowers, of a brilliant 
purple color, are Starworts or New England 
Asters. The plant begins flowering in August, 
and you cannot very well miss it, for it not 
only grows in swamps and fields, but all along 
the roadside where you start out for your walk. 
beautiful, deep reddish orange 
berry-like fruit easily tumble out 
on the way home; then the empty 
capsules all look like the lower- 
most one in the picture. The 
leaves are very dark, but you will 
also find variegated ones, and others 
almost white. When this is the case 
take pains to study the stemis close- 
ly; you will find most curious little 
“tree-hoppers” there in crowds, with 
their heads all pointing one way. 
They weaken the plant terribly, so 
that sometimes it has no seeds even. 

Virginia Clematis or Virgin’s 
bower (Fig. 15) is usually found 
growing in very rich earth near 
something upon which it may read- 
ily climb, as an old fence or wall, 
or over other vines, and on way- 
side thickets. It is a most interest- 
ing plant for you to study; and 
Darwin, the great British naturalist 
and philosopher, frequently used it 
in his experiments, when working 
out the wonderful climbing power 
of some vines, The Clematis hooks 
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on 19 everything in its reach as it grows, 
and sometimes almost seems to be guided 
by a certain kind of intelligence. 

In Figure 16 we have a grand bunch 
of New England Asters; but why they 
are called so it is hard to tell, for they 
are to be found growing from Canada 
over the entire eastern United States, down 
as far as the Gulf of Mexico. There are 
a great many different kinds of asters; but 
you should have no trouble in naming this 
one, for its large, purple towers are very 
striking, and then the stem is hairy and 
the leaves lance-shaped. After the first 
week in August, clear up to the middle of 








October, 
you will find 
them, and ot 
course, in 
the South, 
much later. 
Generally 


they grow 





where it is 
wet or moist, 
although 


sometimes 





we may find 
them doing 
beautifully 
right along 
the road 
somewhere. 


Later on 








you will find 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF BUTTERCUPS 


Fic. 17..-When you come to study our Butter- t h e is ate 
cups or Crowfoots, you will find that there are 
a whole lot of different kinds of them. The Purple As- 
one here shown is the Early Buttercup or 
Crowfoot; note the hairy stems. The droop- ter: but the 
ing flower is the Bellwort; it is pale green, 
and you can tell it by the long stem passing purple is ot 


through the leaves. 

a lighter 

shade, the flower-centers are smaller, and there are othe: 
differences which you may study up some day. 

Many kinds of Buttercups (Fig. 17) grow in our 
country, and we meet with them at all times of the year. 
In some cases they are pretty hard to tell apart; but this 
hairy one, which is one of the earliest, should give you 
no trouble. If you want to find out whether that little 
girl standing over there loves butter, just pick a big butter- 
cup and hold it under her chin—about an inch away— 
and if her chin turns bright yellow, you may be sure that 





she is very fond of butter. 
Most boys are fond of but 
ter, too, as this flower will 
surely tell you. 

When next spring, or early 
summer, comes round, you 
will meet with the beliwerts 
thickly growing in the thickets 
and wet places, in the rich, 
shady woods. There are sev- 
eral species or kinds of them, 
but in all of them the beauti- 
ful light green flowers bend 
over or droop as you see them 
in the picture (Fig. 17). Some 


A CURIOUS FLOWER, THIS 


Fic. 18.—Around the thickets in the 
open woods, or sometimes up on the 
sides of dry, rocky hills, this strange- 
looking flower is met with. Its curious 
tops may run all the way from white to 
a deep magenta. You will not easily 
forget the only name it has, for from 
Maine to Mexico it is known as Wild 
Bergamot. 

















THIS GROWS IN WET PLACES 


Fic. 19.—Here is one of the handsomest flowers we have, and you may 
find it in wettish places along streams and ditches, all the way from July 
to October. It is known as the Great Lobelia or Blue Cardinal flower, 
as its flowers really are of a bright blue color. 
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day it will interest you to [Rams aa 
know how all these plants |#aamas : 
get their hard scientific 
names, which frighten so 
many people away from a 
more serious study of 
them; this bellwort will 
give you some idea of it. 
All the diferent kinds of 
bellwort have drooping 
tiowers like the one you 
see here, so we must have 
a group-name (genus) for 
them. It has been called 
Uvularia. Now if you 
will look down your throat 
in a glass you will note 
a soft little thing, hang- 
ing loosely from the roof 
at the back and directly 
in the middle of it; this 
is called the uvula; and, 
as a bellwort flower droofs 
like a uvula, the group 
has been called Uvularia. 
That is not hard? Now 
we call this particular 
bellwort Uvularia per- 
foliata,—that is, it comes 
from the words meaning 
a leaf that is pierced; and, 
if you will take a good 
look at how the leaves (as 
they are shown in Figure 





no trouble in finding plenty 
of it growing down by the 
marshes, and along the soft, 
swampy shores of sluggish 
streams. After you once 
know the plant, you will 
never forget it or its name. 
So, when you come to 
places where it grows, and 
meet with a dozen or more 
specimens standing up 
amidst the rank sedges 
and undergrowth, where 
you have been trying to 
force yourself through, it 
is a great satisfaction to 





say to yourselt: “Oh, I 
know that thing; that’s 
the Blue or Great Lo- 
belia.” Ten to one, you 
will meet with the red one 
or Cardinal flower as you 
go a bit further. 

When the stream 
broadens and becomes still 
more sluggish, and reaches 
the pond in the woods 
(Fig. 20), you will surely 
have your hands full to 
gatherallthelovely 
flowers you will find there. 
But then, Pickerel Weed, 
Skunk Cabbage, Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, Water Arum, 
Cow Lily, Burr Reed, Ar- 








17) appear to be pierced by 
the stem (they really clasp 
the stem), you will un 


MANY DISCOVERIES AWAIT HERE 


row Head, and the rest of 
them, are all big and con- 


Fic. 20.—A good place to look for water plants. The surface is covered Ran, oe ; ‘ R ee 
with bright green scum, but this does not prevent your seeing the big Spic uous flow ers, and it is 


plants above it, as the Cat-tails, the purplish Pickerel-weed and other things. easy to find out the names 
ae . 


derstand why we so name  fi20ts toe alLfrog croaking? 
this flower, and thus dis- 

tinguish the species from all the other bellworts. You 
will come across Wild Bergamot in August, and there is 
a splendid specimen of it here given in Figure 18. The 
flowers run through a series of shades, all the way from 
white to a deep magenta. Scarlet Oswego Tea, with its 
deep red flowers, has a general look like this Bergamot. 
but you cannot very well confuse them. 

Strange to say, the Great Lobelia or Blue Cardina! 
flower, is not so distantly related to the Red Cardinal 
Hower seen in Figure 1; but why this is so is a long 
story, and too long a one to tell here. Sometimes its 
heads have a very different form as shown in Figure 19; 
but departures of this kind are seen in many flowers in 
nature, and you should always give them your attention. 
There is nothing present on the part of any flower which 
is not worthy of your most careful study. This big, blue 
Lobelia, with its wealth of bright blue flowers, some- 
times grows to be fully a vard high; so you will have 


of them. Be sure not to 
forget to take your flower collecting-case, when you gu 
out on a good, long tramp; you can buy a nice one at 
the store where they sell supplies for naturalists, and 
two dollars and a half is plenty to pay for it. You may 
find one for something less than that, say about one dol- 
lar and a half. Then you should take along some news- 
papers; some string; a few dozen common pins, and a 
small, strong trowel, or, what is better, a big table-knife 
to dig plants up with entire, when you want to study 
them at home. A good butterfly-net is another thing 
that comes in very liandy; for the time will surely come 
when you will want to study insects as well as the flowers 


you find. 





NE of the very few towns where no taxes are as- 

sessed is Freudenstadt, Germany. This town of 
7,000 has an annual governmental expense of $25,000, 
and pays it all from the revenue of 6,000 acres of town 
forest. 




















HAS THE BLACK FOREST GONE? 


BY JOHN B. WOODS 
FIRST LIEUTENANT FOREST REGIMENT (10TH RESERVE ENGINEERS) 


AS Germany’s famous Black Forest been de- 
stroyed’ Have the wartime demands for tim- 
ber been so great that, with her imports cut 
off, Germany has been compelled to cut down most of 
the Black 
United States 


Forest’ Various reports received in the 


over to pasture and only fuel wood taken therefrom, 
but as time went on the petty lords took steps to 
increase the timber production. Throughout the Sev- 
enteenth Century they squabbled over plans of opera- 
tion and agreed finally that cutting for market should 

be permitted. 





Say a_ great 
amount of the 
has 
but 


timber 
cut, 
reports 


been 
these 
can 
be verified. 

A million 


not now 


acres of wood- 
land, divided 
about equally ; 
between the = 
states of Ba- ; 3 . « 
den and Wurt- 
temberg, with 
relatively poor 
soil and fifty 
inches of rain- 
fall yearly, the 
Black Forest 
is a splendid 
example of natural woodland which could never be 
anything else half so successfully. The hills are bold 
and their summits windswept, while tiny settlements 
nestle down in sheltered ravines beside foaming 
creeks. Hardwood species are few in number, although 
the beech abounds to the extent of forming nearly a 
third of the timber wealth. But chiefly there are con- 
ifers, fir, pine, spruce and larch, of which the first 
named is by far most plentiful, the intertwining tops 
spreading a cover through which daylight scarcely 
can penetrate to the neatly carpeted earth. Even in 
modern times these black aisles have been peopled 
with all sorts of fearsome beings by superstitious peo- 
ple, tourists as well as peasants. 

In the early days there were no sightseers wander- 
ing through the woods. In the first place there were 
no roads over which they might wander and then the 
region was infested with robbers, some operating upon 
their own accounts and others employed by the nu- 
Lumber- 


Photograph by C. W. Armstrong 


BLACK 


merous petty barons who owned the land. 
ing was an occupation beset with murder and thieving 
so that it is no wonder that the workmen were rough 
in every sense of the word. Before the time of using 
wood for building purposes to the extent that it pos- 
sessed a commercial value the Black Forest was given 





FOREST 


One of the many sanatoria and hotels which are in close proximity to heavy 
wind through dense forests. 


So during 
the first half 
of the Eigh- 
teenth Cen- 
tury they 
worked upon 
the river 
Murg, improv- 
ing it to the 
end that logs 
might be driv- 
en down to the 
broad expanse 
of the Rhine 
and thence to 
cities of the 
lowlands. And 
then for fifty 
years a timber 
firm was given 
free rein to 
exploit the tree wealth, paying the owner the vast sum 
of six cents, or rather its equivalent, for each log taken 
away. Even then no roads had been constructed, for 
the streams furnished motive power for commerce, 
and land traveling was accomplished upon foot along 
narrow paths. As late as 1858 a stone splash dam was 
constructed at great expense to serve as reservoir for 
flood waters, and the builders stated plainly in their 
plans that it was to be for “Eternal Use.” 

All this activity meant the development of a fixed 
population within the limits of the forest, so logging 
villages grew up in sheltered and convenient locations 
where the loggers might find home comforts after the 
day’s work. And in the winter months when woods 
work was at a standstill the menfolk toiled at home 
industries, weaving baskets, carving knick-knacks of 
one kind and another, and busying themselves gen- 
erally, while the children hung about listening to the 
fearsome stories of creatures who leaped from their 
Daddies’ imaginations to people the woods. 

And then came the awakening of the German 
commercial giant. The states which had been evolved 
from scores of woodland principalities came to realize 
that they were vitally concerned in the progress of the 
Federation, so Baden and Wurttemberg set about 
481 
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timber and the roads to which 
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for the wealthy and afflicted of every nation. And in order that 
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BLACK FOREST SHADOWS 


A typical bit of the famous Schwartzwald showing a group of 
German foresters and a number of visiting American foresters. 


realizing upon their natural and human re- 
sources. The Black Forest became a living 
business enterprise, representing several hun- 
dred million dollars of invested 
capital from which a life-giving 
revenue was required. Plans 
of cutting and regeneration 
were introduced and followed 
to the letter, and an era of con- 
structive forestry was brought 
into co-ordination with the long 
practiced lumbering operations. 

But great as the timber 
wealth was, another asset was 
soon to be developed in the 
warm medicinal springs which 
flowed from the northern mar- 
gins of the hill areas. In fact 
the name of Baden suggests the 
kingdom’s chief attraction 
from a commercial standpoint. 








these visitors 


should not tire of the confinements of health re- 


sorts the wise authorities opened ways for them back into the 


hills by con- 


structing 


highways of 
rock anto 
every beauti- 
ful nav onie 
and over 
each _ wind- 
swept sum- 
mit. Tihs 
made the 
timber read- 
ily accessible 
and did away 
with the need 
for drivable 
streams with 
their burden 
of upkeep, so 
that it be- 
came quite 
the thing for 
nimble pleas- 
ure automo- 
biles to dash 
along the 
roads, honk- 
ing in deri- 
sion as they 
passed the 
more digni- 
hed log-laden 
motor trucks. 

German 
foresters 





Baden-Baden, Baden-Oos, Ba- 
den-This and That, all have 
become famous watering places 
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OLDEN 








Photograph by C. W. Armstrong 
WATERFALLS IN BLACK FOREST 


One of the numerous waterfalls which were such an attraction 
to the thousands of tourists who before the war were yearly 
visitors to the Schwartzwald. 





TIME METHOD OF LOGGING 


This photograph illustrates the method of logging during the first half of the eighteenth century in the 


Black Forest of Germany. 
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per acre, or rather per hectare, which is not the same 
except in principle, thereby distributing the outgo and 


handle their operations on the basis of yield and cost 


HAS THE BLACK FOREST GONE? 


has strained Germany’s timber resources beyond the 
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breaking point, in fact she could not supply her own 
needs in peace time, depending largely upon im- 


income of a given area over the thousands of unit ports. And the Black Forest has perhaps gone down 


areas of which 
itconsists. 
Thus we find 
that during a 
certain year 
they cut an 
average of fif- 
ty-four cubic 
feet per hec- 
tare, yielding 
in net revenue 
about five dol- 
lars. Consid- 
ering the com- 
bined land and 
stumpage val- 
ue this spells 
a profit of one 
per. cent per 
annum, which 
is not stagger- 
ing when com- 


pared with our 
the great value which these forests lend to the coun- 
try’s tourist business, an asset beyond calculation in 
terms of money, for the hills are dotted with Kur- 
hauser where visitors before the war spent their wealth 


for the privi- 
lege of roam- 
ing among the 
firtrees. More- 
over, out of 
the gross rev- 
enue the for- 
esters spend a 
dollar per 
hectare upon 
the highways, 
which takes a 
heavy burden 
from the state. 
All in all it is 
a fine system, 
this co-opera- 
tion of lum- 
bering and 
health resort 
interests prob- 
ably impossi- 


ble where a weaker form of government would hesi- 
tate to dictate, but they are partly owned and wholly 
controlled by the powers of State. 

And now we are told that the great catastrophe 























Photograph by C. W. Armstrong 
THE BADENER SCHWARTZWALD 
Note the orderly ranks of spruce and fir thriving under intensive forest management directed by Germany’s 


best foresters. 


own industrial stocks. But there is 
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SECOND GROWTH IN THE BLACK FOREST 


The development of a spruce plantation on rock soil. Here the steep hillsides are so well covered that 
erosion is reduced to the minimum by a thriving forest. 


and commerce. 


every day toil. 





before the ax 
and saw! Just 
what this real- 
ly means we 
do not know, 
probably the 
chief attrac- 
tion for future 
visitors has 
been removed, 
and the Ger- 
mans are no 
better off than 
we in man- 
made wood- 
lands and far 
worse so far 
as primeval 
growth is con- 
cerned, having 
little if any. 
Of course they 


will grow another Schwartzwald, but the task will re- 
quire half a century or more. Maybe the flood of day- 
light will kill those mythical creatures of story, and 
the logging villages will rot down because their for- 
mer occupants are dead in foreign fields or out of 


work in their 
old home 
places. But for 
all this there 
are many les- 
sons contain- 
ed in the story 
of this area, 
some of them 
applicable to 
our own Amer- 
ican condi- 
tions, and they 
are responsi- 
ble for this 
brief and inad- 
equate sketch. 
We also have 
watering 
places, and 
cities of sum- 
mer tourists, 


not to mention those year-around hives of industry 
Woodlands are nature’s finest gift 
for man’s recreation and the noblest setting for his 


















MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE BIRDS 


BY A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HERE, is a common belief, nurtured by the time- 
honored fables of Aesop and La Fontaine, that, 
somewhere, there lies hidden the key to the aniiial 
world; that there is a secret or mysterious language 
which, when discovered, 
will permit one to pene- 











trate the woods and have 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH A 
PHEASANT 

But the friendship is all on one 

side, for the bird is held only by 

its unusually developed instinct 

to keep its eggs warm. 





the birds and beasts come from their retreats to greet 


one. The disappointment felt by the child when the 
birds flit from sight or when the squirrels scamper into 
their holes is shared by all of us, and whether we be- 
lieve in the mysterious language or not, we all wish that 


there were some way by which we could individually 





BEFORE FEAR DEVELOPS. 


Young Redwinged blackbirds responding at the approach of an intruder as 
eagerly as at the approach of their parents. The altricial young of most birds 
do not know fear until their wing feathers grow out and they are able to 
answer to the calls of their parents. 
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make friends with the birds and the wild animals. 

A small boy, when told by his teacher to study the 
habits of birds instead of stoning them, replied, “But 
birds don’t have habits when I watch them.” This 
thought occurs to most of us and so when we read some 
of the modern animal stories with their strong appeal 
we are led to believe, either that the authors have used 
their imaginations, or that they have some secret power 
or control over the animals they watch that permits them 
to penetrate so intimately into their lives. Some oi the 
stories are avowedly fiction, but others are based on ac- 
tual experiences with animals that have permitted the 
closest acquaintance. 

This intimate knowledge, naturalists tell us, we may 
gain for ourselves, and, if we will but devote the time 
and patience to it, we can make friends with any bird or 


beast without having discovered a secret language. Pos- 





ANOTHER FEARLESS (?) WARBLER 


A chestnut-sided warbler, whose desire to feed its young has destroyed fear. 


sibly this is so, if we do not expect too much. In my 
experience the number of wild birds or wild animals that 
have entirely lost their fear of man and become real 
friends has been very small. If one will remain absolutely 
quiet or if one will conceal himself or disguise himself so 
that he no longer appears like a human being, many ani- 
mals may come close to him and appear fearless. But 
when the disguise is thrown off, fear immediately gains 
the upper hand. There are some birds which no amount 
of time or patience could bring to friendly terms, and 
there are others, even of the same species, which are more 
approachable than a self-conscious human being. Animal 
fear is the great stumbling block to one’s becoming better 
acquainted with his wild neighbors. Birds are creatures 
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of instinct and fear is the predominant one. Without 
it “natural selection” would be of no avail and there 
would be no evolution. 

Fear of man is as strong in birds as is fear of hawks 
or fear of predacious animals, developed not alone 
through the experience of the individual, but through that 
of the species and that of all birds. It is less strongly 
developed in those birds which have never seen man, but 
it is always present. Added to it, is the fear of every- 
thing that is unusual. Birds hatched in the far north 
and seeing man for the first time on their migrations 
southward, are less timid than their more experienced 
fellows, but their innate fear of anything unusual makes 
them somewhat wary and thus preserves them. Imma- 
ture shore-birds, for example, and the young of many 
warblers, when they first arrive in the fall are surpris- 
ingly tame but, as soon as they have absorbed the timidity 
of their associates, there is no way of making friends 
with them. Once in a great while there comes a bird 
which is very slow in learning from its associates and 























A FEARLESS CHICKADEE 


But it is the lure of fooil and an insatiable appetite that have tamed him. 


whose fear instinct seems undeveloped so that it hop; 
about apparently unconscious of the proximity of man. 
Unfortunately for our pleasure, these birds are usually 
deficient in other ways, as well, and do not survive long. 
If these birds could be preserved or if the immature 
shore-birds and warblers could be segregated from the 
rest of the bird world, we might develop a strain of 
birds actually fearless of man but, until that happens, we 
must be content with birds as they are, and take solace 
in the knowledge that their fear of man helps them to 
escape their other enemies as well. 

The fear instinct appears in young birds with the de- 
velopment of the feathers and the power to escape or to 


A COURAGEOUS LEAST BITTERN DEFENDING ITS NEST 


No love is wasted upon intruding human beings, but its abnormally devel- 
| instinct to incubate gives it courage. 


respond to the calls of their parents. The precocial young 
of such birds as grouse, ducks, grebes, rails, plovers and 
sandpipers, which are covered with down when hatched 
and able to run about, instinetively crouch and hide from 


SI 











CLOSE OBSERVATION OF A BLUE-HEADED VIREO 


The incubation instinct in birds is often more powerful than the fear 
instinct, and they lose their timidity of man. 
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the beginning, while the altricial young of other birds 
stretch their necks and open their mouths at the approach 
of an enemy as eagerly as at the approach of their par- 
ents. It is not until their wing feathers grow out or until 
they are able to respond to the calls of the old birds, that 













BETTY FEEDING 





THE GEESE 





they crouch and hide or flutter from 
the nest upon one’s intrusion. The 
fear is apparently instilled into them 
or acquired by absorption from 
their parents, for if they are taken 
from the nest before it appears and 
raised by hand, it never develops. 
Thus, the wary crow, when taken 
from the nest before it acquires the 
fear instinct, becomes so tame as to 


be almost obnoxious. On the other hand, if young birds 
are taken after it appears, they may never lose it, al- 








CAN YOU SEE THEM? 


Young Killdeers, just hatched, crouching in the nest. In precocial birds 
such as the plovers, sandpipers, ducks, and grouse, fear develops imme 
diately upon hatching and they hide upon the approach of an enemy. 


though long continued kindness will help to dispel it. 
The tenacity of the instinct varies with different spe- 
cies and with individuals of the same species. During 
the past winter, for example, we trapped for experimental! 
purposes, a number of wild ducks of several species, can- 
vasbacks, scaup ducks, black ducks, 
and mallards. Within a few days 
some of the canvasbacks became 
accustomed to our presence and 
dove and fed in the artificial pona 
with but little show of fear. The 
scaup ducks were slower to adapt 
themselves, and the mallards and 
black ducks remain sullen to this 


WHEN HUNGER DOMINATES FEAR 


Part of a flock of wild geese owned by J. D. Showell, at Ocean City, Maryland. They are 
valuable as decoys during the hunting season, and are very tame, coming to his call and even 
permitting discriminate petting. 


day. Even among the canvasbacks, however, there is a 


difference and some are much tamer than others. An- 





THE SHELTERING HAND OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST 


The little Blackburnian warbler does not appreciate the protection and 
submits to it only because of the precious eggs beneath her and her abnor- 


mally developed instinct to protect them. 
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other matter of interest, as showing how fear is trans- 
mitted, was that the few domestic ducks which were 
placed with the wild ones and which previously fed from 
our hands, immediately became wild, and even the pet 
Indian runners skulked in the corners like the freshly 
caught black ducks. Thus, in nature, individuals that 
might otherwise be tame, absorb fear from their more 
timid brothers. 

It has been said previously that it is only abnormal 
birds in which fear is lacking and that their number is 
exceedingly small. In an experience with thousands 
of birds, I have found a few chickadees, one wood 


pewee, and one Blackburnian warbler which without the 








NO FRIENDSHIP HERE 


Apparently this black-throated blue warbler has no fear of man but in 
reality its timidity is merely overwhelmed by its instinct to feed its young. 
It was necessary to remain absolutely quiet or fear remained uppermost 


note the mosquitoes on the hand. 


lure Lf food or anything else would allow one to touch 
them or would alight on one’s person with absolutely 
no show of fear. One could walk up to the pewee, for 
example, as it sat on a low branch and touch its tail 
while it watched with a 
merely inquisitive look. | 


IHNNHHNNNILY 


have found quite a number, 
however, in which the in- 
stinct to incubate or to de- 
fend the nest was greater 
than the instinct of fear. 
These birds would allow 


TULA 
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on the nest but, away from 
it, they were quite timid. 


WH 


I have met with a number 
of others which, through 
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the stress of cold or hun- 
ger, would allow them- 
selves to be touched or 





PROTECT THE BIRDS AS A WAR MEASURE 


HE food destroyed in America by insects and 
small rodents would feed the people of Bel- 
gium! Birds are the great natural enemies of 

these pests. The laws protect insect-eating birds, 
themselves to be handled = but many axe being shot wantonly and for food. 
Every American has a direct, personal interest 
in seeing that these laws are properly enforced. 
Protection to birds means protection to the Na- 
tional Food Supply. Report to the nearest game 
warden all violations of the laws protecting the 
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FEEDING “JIMMIE” 
Young birds, even of the wary crow, if taken from the nest before fear 
develops, become so tame as to be almost obnoxious. If taken later, they 
often remain wild. 


would take food from the hand, but in all cases fear 
still persisted although dominated by other instincts. Thus 
in the accompanying photographs, the Blackburnian 
warbler, the blue-headed vireo and the ring-necked pheas- 
ant are held by the powerful instinct to incubate, although 
ail three have the fear of man. The least bittern is 
actively defending its nest. The fear of the chestnut- 
sided and black-throated blue warblers is overcome by 
the instinct to feed their young, while the chickadee is 
lured by food and the wild ducks by actual starvation. 
None of them, however, with the possible exception of 
the chickadee, could be said to be without fear. We have 
not, then, made friends with them, but merely have taken 
advantage of a temporary abnormal condition and, as 
soon as the instinct to incubate or to feed the young 
passes or the hunger is appeased, the birds once more 
assume a more normal at- 
titude toward man. 
Bradford Torrey, in his 
charming essays, relates 
his delight at the discovery 
of an incubating vireo that 
would take food from his 
hand and permit itself to 
be stroked on the nest and 
tells of his disappointment 
when he learned that this 
was no special privilege 
permitted him, but that all 
people were treated alike. 
: It was not a. case of mak- 


wwii 22 friends with a bird, but 


Nhe 
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again of taking advantage of an abnormal condition. | 
have said that it is the unusual things which alarm birds. 
Birds may nest under bridges and become accustomed to 
the passage of teams six inches above their heads or on 
railroad trestles and not mind the roar of the trains above 
them, and yet the same birds may not allow a person to 
approach within ten feet. Birds have been known to nest 
on trolley cars and traveling cranes and to become accus- 
tomed to the transportation of their nests from place to 
place, when the same birds might have deserted their eggs 
for good if one approached the nest too suddenly or made 
a quick jump at the bird. Such things are possible only 
when they occur by degrees and so often that they become 
a part of the routine of a bird’s life. Any bird will ordi- 
narily allow one to approach within a certain distance of 
itself or its nest, varving with the individual, before tak- 
ing alarm. If one moves slowly and uniformly, he can 
approach much closer, but if he makes sudden or jerky 
motions, pauses and starts, or attempts to sneak upon 
a bird, he usually alarms it at a much greater distance. 
Similarly the volume of a sound makes little difference to 
birds. The roar of a passing train does not usually 
alarm them when a little squeak will cause them to jump, 
because the sound of the train begins low and far away 
and gradually increases in violence, but at no time is the 
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added increase in sound sufficient to disturb the bird, 
though the whole volume of sound is hundreds of times 
more violent than that which would ordinarily alarm it. 
If the train should suddenly increase its speed or sud- 
denly stop, the bird would become greatly alarmed, but 
as the sound dies gradually away it goes unnoticed. 

If then we would make friends with birds or merely 
observe them without attempting to make friends, we 
must bear these things in mind. In the first place, fear 
is the predominant instinct and except in unusual in- 
stances or with abnormal birds dominates the bird’s life. 
If one wishes to come on intimate terms with birds he 
must either seek out the unusual birds, take advantage 
of times of stress, or be content to conceal his identity, 
and like the branches of the trees become but a part of 
the bird’s environment. If one will enter a woods quietly 
and then remain quiet and inconspicuous for an hour 
or more, the birds will resume their normal actions and 
he will see the woodland as it really is. If, on the other 
hand, he goes thrashing through the woods, he will cover 
more ground and scare up more birds, but they will 
“have no habits” except those of alarm. Select a spot 
near a bathing pool, a favorite feeding spot, or near 
the nest of some bird and there will be spread before 
him a panorama unknown to the rest of mankind. 





A TREE OF LOST IDENTITY 
BY JOHN FOOTE, M. D. 


HE wood of this tree of lost identity was so valu- 
T able that cups made from it were presented as gifts 

to kings and pontiffs; its physical properties were 
so remarkable that famous scientific men studied it and 
embodied their observations in classical works that are 
still authoritative; its medical properties were believed 
to be so marvelous that they exceeded in the cure of 
diseases of the kidneys what cinchona had accomplished 
it was a veritable king amonz 





in banishing swamp fever 
trees in the seventeenth century—yet its very name had 
disappeared from modern works on botany and _ phar- 
macognosy and its botanical origin was worse than un- 
known. Such is the tale of the lignum nephriticum—the 
botanical source of which was discovered very recently 
by a brilliant economic botanist who found that the tree 
producing the “kidney wood” was really a twin or rather 
that it had two botanical sources. 

This wood was celebrated throughout Enrope in 
the seventeenth century. It came from the Old World, 
the land of mystery, out of which had come tobacco, 
cinchona and other remarkable products. Marvellous as 
were the reports circulated concerning cures it had ac- 
complished, even greater things were expected of it. 
For chronic kidney disease had claimed many victims 
long before 1827, when Dr. Richard Bright published 
his description of the disease which bears his name, and 
it seems to have been unusually prevalent in the period 


of the renaissance. 


The lignum nephriticum, or “kidney wood,” when 
pulverized and steeped in water produced remark- 
able color effects of an opalescent type, which 
changed in sunlight and shadow in the most amazing 
manner. There is nothing to indicate that its medicinal 
reputation was well founded. In fact, it has absolutely 
no value as a remedy in kidney disease. It has been 
well said that “the therapeutics of every generation 
seems ridiculous to the succeeding one,” so we cannot 
afford to be scornful of the Spanish physician Monardes, 
who was first to call attention to the wood. In 1565 
he wrote the following account of it: 

“They also bring from New Spain a wood resembling 
that of a pear tree, dense and without knots, which they 
have been using for many years in these parts for dis- 
eases of the kidneys and of the liver. The first person 
[ saw use it was a pilot, 25 years ago, who was afflicted 
with urinary and kidney trouble, and who after using 
it recovered his health and was very well. Since then 
I have seen much of it brought from New Spain and 
used for these and kindred maladies. * * * It is used in 
the following manner: They take the wood and make 
of it chips as thin as possible and not very large and put 
them into clear spring water, which must be very good 
and pure, and they leave them in the water all the time 
that it lasts for drinking. A half hour after the wood 
is put in, the water begins to assume a very pale blue 
color, and the longer it stays the bluer it turns, though 
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the wood is of a white color. Of this water they drink 
repeatedly and with it they dilute their wine, and it 
causes very wonderful and manifest effects without any 
alteration nor any other requisite than good order and 
regimen. The water has no more taste than if nothing 
had been put into it, for the wood does not change it at 
all. Its complexion is hot and dry in the first degree.” 

Francisco Hernandez, protomedico of Philip II, who 
returned to Spain in 1577 after having spent seven years 
in Mexico studying the resources and useful products 
of that country, added nothing to Monardes’ description 
of the wood, but gave testimony as to its medicinal 

rtues, and for the first time described the plant pro- 
duemg the Lignum nephriticum of Mexico. 

Interest in the question of the botanical source of 
this wood was revived by W. E. Safford, economic 
botanist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and an arti- 
cle appeared in the Smithsonian Report for 1915 under 
the title “Lignum Nephriticum—lIts History and an Ac- 
count of the Remarkable Fluorescence of Its Infusion.” 
Mr. Safford traced the printed records of the wood 
through many years and various languages, the whole 
constituting a remarkable piece of botanical detective 
work. Here are some of his conclusions: 

“In 1646 Athanasius Kircher, a German Jesuit living 
in Rome, celebrated for his great learning and his con- 
tributions to science, published an account of Lignum 
nephriticum in his Ars Magna Lucis et Umbrae, under 
the heading ‘On a certain wonderful wood, coloring 
water all kinds of colors.’ (Op. cit., p. 77.) He calls 
attention to the fact that other writers before him had 
described the wood as coloring water only a blue color ; 
yet in his experiments he had found that it transformed 
water into all kinds of colors. His description of the 
plant yielding the wood was not made from observation, 
but was undoubtedly taken from Ximenez’s translation 
of Hernandez’s work, published 31 years previously. 
He then goes on to say: 

“*The wood of the tree thus described, when made 
into a cup, tinges water when poured into it at first a 
deep blue, the color of a Bugloss flower; and the longer 
the water stands in it the deeper the color it assumes. 
If then the water is poured into a glass globe and held 
against the light, no vestige of the blue color will be 
seen, but it will appear to observers like pure clean 
spring water, limpid and clear. But if you move this 
glass phial toward a more shady place the liquid will 
assume a most delightful greenness, and if to a still more 
shady place, a reddish color; and thus it will change 
color in a marvelous way according to the nature of its 
background. In the dark, however, or in an opaque 
vase, it will once more assume its blue color.’ 

“Kircher announces that he was the first to observe 


2 


this chameleon-like color, as far as he knew, in a cup 
given to him as a present by the procurator of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in Mexico. This cup he afterwards sent 
as a gift to his Sacred Majesty the Emperor, as some- 
thing rare and little known. ‘But,’ he adds, ‘as to the 
cause of the strange phenomenon which I observed, I 


failed at first to understand it; for | saw that the color 
could be counted neither among the apparent nor the 
true colors; not among the former, because the true or 
real color comes from the nature of. the wood and not 
from the light variously modified, as is usual with ap- 
parent colors; nor can it be considered a real color, since 
no color is seen in it when it is held up against the light ; 
and it assumes different kinds of colors only when held 
against different objects.’ The learned philosopher, true 
to his boast that there was no problem in nature that 
he could not solve, concludes with the statement : ‘Taught, 
however, by various experiments, I have at last found 
the cause, which I shall publish hereafter.’ This, how- 
ever, he never did. 

“Four years after the publication of Kircher’s work 
Johan Bauhin, in his Historia Plantarum (1650), de- 
scribes a second cup made of Lignum nephriticum, which 
he had received under the name of Palum indianum from 
a colleague, Dr. Schopffius, physician to the Duke of 





CUP MADE FROM THE WOOD OF LOST IDENTITY 


This cup is of Lignum nephriticum and with it is a flask containing water 
in which chips of the wood have been soaked. The water is thereby colored 
and the wood gives it a property which was supposed long years ago to 
make it medicinally valuable. 
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Wurtemberg. This ingeniously made cup, almost a span 
in diameter and of no common beauty, resulting from the 
variegated lines adorning it, was accompanied by sawdust 
or shavings. When water was poured in the cup ‘a won- 
derful blue and yellow color’ was produced ‘resembling 
the opal’ and ‘wonderful to behold.’ 

“The color phenomena displayed by the extract of 
Lignum nephriticum were first investigated in a truly 
scientific manner by the Hon. Robert Boyle in 1663. The 
results of his studies were embodied in his Experiments 
and Considerations Touching Colors, page 203, 1664, 
a Latin translation of which (1667), and also a sum- 
mary of the results of Boyle’s studies in Richard Boul- 
ton’s edition of Boyle’s works (1700), are in the library 
of the Surgeon General of the Army at Washing- 
ton.” 

Mr. Safford traces the cause of confusion regarding 


the identity of this wood which arose among botanical 











LIGNUM NEPHRITICUM LEAVES AND TRUNK 


The specimen from which this photograph was made was grown on the 
island of Luzon in the Philippines. 
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writers from the beginning, and cites numerous author- 
ities who had incorrectly placed its source. His solution, 
and a succinct summary of the facts he has ascertained 
are given: 

“Lignum nephriticum, celebrated throughout Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for its diuretic 
properties, but chiefly remarkable for the fluorescent 
properties of its infusion, comes from two distinct 
sources: (1) From a Mexican shrub or small tree, 
Eysenhardtia polystachya, the wood of which was used 
by the Hon. Robert Boyle (1663) in his well-known ex- 
periments on the fluorescence of light; (2) from a large 
tree of the Philippine Islands, Pterocarpus indica (Ptero- 
carpus pallida Blanco), the wood of which, described 
by Kircher (1646) and Johan Bauhin (1650), was at 
one time commonly made into cups by the natives of 
southern Luzon. It is possible that cups were also made 
from allied species of Pterocarpus growing in Mexico, 
but there is no record of cups of known Mexican origin. 
That which Kircher received from the procurator of 
the Jesuits in Mexico had in all probability been brought 
as a curiosity to Mexico from the Philippines, for at 
that time the only trade route from the Philippines to 
Spain was by way of Mexico. It is also quite probable 
that Monardes’s wood and the wood mentioned by Her- 
nandez as being carried on shipboard in the form of 
large logs was Philippine lignum nephriticum. 

“The source of lignum nephriticum has remained un- 
certain for so long a time owing to the following causes: 
(1) Neither the Mexican nor the Philippine wood is 
known in its native country by the name lignum nephriti- 
cum; (2) from the beginning of its history the two 
woods bearing this name among pharmacologists were 
confused; (3) pharmaceutical material and cups were 
unaccompanied by botanical material; (4) botanical ma- 
terial in herbaria was lacking in wood and was usually 
unaccompanied by economic notes; (5) the original 
botanical descriptions of the species yielding lignum 
nephriticum were unaccompanied by references to the 
phenomenon of fluorescence ; (6) the source of the wood 
described by Monardes was sought in Mexico, but was 
in all probability of Philippine origin; (7) attempts were 
made to identify the Mexican plant described by Her- 
nandez with the wood described by Monardes and the 
cups described by Kircher and Bauhin, which only led 
to confusion.” 


THE hickory bark beetle kills many thousands of 

trees every summer. Trees killed by it may be 
recognized by the very striking burrows made by the 
insects under the bark. These consist of a single gal- 
lery extending with the grain of the bark from which 
on each side extend numerous straight or slightly 
curved galleries two-thirds inches long. This is a very 
serious pest and a tree once attacked can seldom, if 


ever, be saved. 
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Courtesy of the New York Botanical Garden. 








A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY—WITH THE HONORS TO THE FIG 


In a hammock on Roberts Island in the Everglades west of Little River, Florida. A strangling-fig, pale-barked tree, grappling a_cocoa-plum, horizontal 
tree-trunk in front, and a swamp-bay, erect trunk behind. Note strongly buttressed trunk of strangling-fig. 


A DUEL TO 


F a very wonderful trip into Southern Florida, on 

a botanical exploration in 1916, Dr. John K. Small 

writes most interestingly in the Journal of the New 
York Botanical Garden. What he says regarding the 
immediate region surrounding Roberts’ Island, where the 
unusual and striking photograph shown above was taken, 
is quoted : 

“We went by automobile through the pinewoods to 
the edge of the Everglades. There afoot we took to 
the water and mud, and waded for a distance of three 
miles in a westerly direction in water mostly knee-deep 
and mud at the same time half as deep or of equal depth, 
until we reached the hammock. The trip requires stren- 
uous wading, which must of necessity be made at a pace 
compared with which a funeral march would seem quite 
rapid; but the objective is worth the effort. his island 
is several miles long, standing north and south in the 
Everglades, and about a quarter of a mile wide. It is 
densely forested throughout. Much of its surface is 
so low that it is submerged during the rainy season. 
The soil of the low parts is mud and humus. This sup- 
ports an almost impenetrable jungle made up mainly 
of pond-apple trees, cocoa-plum trees, and red-bay trees, 
and ferns. There are ferns by the square rod and ferns 
by the acre. The Boston fern and the sword-fern con- 
stitute the largest and most beautiful beds. Several 
kinds of epiphytic ferns and a few species of air-plants 
often cover the limbs of the trees. The higher ground 
of the island is sandy. There the live-oak is the domi- 
nating tree of the forest, and each tree constitutes a 
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hanging garden. Orchids, air-plants, and ferns com- 
pletely clothe the limbs of the larger trees. However, 
plants do not have a monopoly of the trees. There are 
also epiphytic lizards and epiphytic snakes! There is 
everywhere present a beautiful green snake. It inhabits 
the hammocks and it is especially abundant in those ot 
the Everglades. It lies outstretched on the branches of 
shrubs and trees and glides along the branches from one 
tree to another with surprising ease. One has usually to 
be careful to look before laying hold of the limb of a tree 
for support, or he may grasp something of quite different 
consistency from that of wood! 

“The shrubs and herbs here represent more northern 
kinds than are met with in the hummocks of the nearby 
Everglade Keys. Among the more interesting discoveries 
on this island was a gigantic plant of the comptie, Zamia 
pumila, which had not previously been found south of 
Fort Lauderdale. The specimen mentioned had a very 
large branched underground stem, and an unusually fine 
cluster of leaves, each one over four feet tall. So striking 
was the plant that we dug it up, photographed it, and re- 
planted it. 

“After a profitable day on this island, we retraced our 
steps through the Everglades and found our automobile 
without special incident, except that one member of the 
party got his legs tangled in the coils of a large water moc- 
casin, and in the excitement and confusion of trying to get 
away in a hurry he fell prone in the mixture of mud and 
water. Both snake and man were equally surprised at 
the sudden meeting and neither had time to harm the 
other.” 
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CHASMS OF EROSION AND FOREST DEFENSE 


BY CHARLES A. WHITTLE 


O more: striking exhibition of the results of erosion 
within the historic age is to be found than in parts 
of Georgia near the river basins along the dividing 

line of the Piedmont and coastal plain regions. Chasms 
two hundred feet deep, with tall trees growing from 
their bottoms, but with sides bare and gullied, have been 
resolutely gnawed deep into the plateaus by the forces 
of erosion. Farms have been riven, barns and houses 
have been engulfed and generations of men have looked 
with awe and helplessness upon the phenomena. 

During geological ages of the long past, the now 
gashed and barren earth came down with the floods and 
found its present resting place. But now the police 
forces of nature are commanding it to “move on” and 
sturdy liquid minions are set to hustling it. 

Only one staying hand has been lifted—the dark pine 
forests that grip the earth with strong fingers and 
resolutely confront the dragons of the caverns. Where 
the forest is weak the chasms have pulled it down. Where 
the forest is strong the caverns give up the struggle. 

Man has taken cognizance of the combat and giveu 
his only aid to the struggle against erosion ; he has learned 
to let the forest alone where the gorges encroach. To 
plant a forest athwart the line of approach has seemed 
futile to the farmer land owner. He realizes now lonz 
it takes to grow a forest and how formidable it has to 
be to withstand the under-cutting of the persistent force. 
So that once the gorge has invaded, the farmer abandons 
hope of ever again bringing the land under agricultural 


subjection, so forbidding are the rough steep slopes and 





NOT THE GRAND CANYON 
This shows erosion of land in Stewart County, Georgia. 
the progress of the erosion. 
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Note the depth of the gully in which 
large trees are growing and how wooded land (left upper corner of picture) is threatened by 





INVADING GOOD FARM LAND 
Each day erosion nibbles more and more of the farm land and wood lot 
seen in the upper section of the picture and a great wedge is being driven 
into a valuable property. 
so narrow and tortuous the bottoms of 
the gorges. 

The sculpturing elements have left 
grotesque and often picturesque monu- 
ments along the courses of these chasms, 
as if to redeem their merciless work 
from utter Behold the 
towers, the minarets, the miniature repre- 
sentations of the Alps, the Grand Can- 
yon, the “Bad Lands”; see the carved 
animals and strange forms of no name— 


sordidness. 


the grand and grotesque in these valleys 
of destruction! 

into the secrets of this 
strange gallery there is an apparent 
reason for all of the sculpturing. Cap- 
ping each upstanding figure is a protect- 
ing stone, often scarcely larger than a 
hand. From this stone slopes the earth 
forming a very pretentious peak. One 


If we pry 
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FANTASTIC SHAPES DUE TO EROSION 


A scene in Stewart County, Georgia, where in a deep gully are strange 
shapes left as the water and weather eat away the soil. 

stroke of a walking cane can dislodge this sentinel and 

last defender and leave the mass beneath a prey to the 

eroding elements. 

The tree growth at the bottom of some of these gorges 
affords interesting data. Without doubt the trees have 
sprung from seed. The transfer of a tree or even a 
young sprout to this site is against all probabilities. A 
determination of the age of the trees would in a measure, 
afford data for determining the probable length of time 
the gorge has existed at its present depth, or the depth 
at which the tree found its footing. 

Many trees of commercial size are found in these 
gorges, but so inaccessible are they as to be considered 
of little commercial value. The problem is one of lifting 
the cut timber out of the gorge to the level. To make 
a road out would be too expensive. 

Some of the most striking exhibitions of this phase 
of erosion can be seen in Stewart county, Georgia, froni 
which the accompanying illustrations were taken. In this 
region are the terrace lands characteristic of the deposits 
of soil brought down from the Piedmont to the coastal 
plain region. Along the river basins especially, the ter- 
races almost attain the dignity of plateaus. In these 
redeposits of earth, and in a region of heavy rainfall, 
of course, erosion is to be felt with greatest severity and 
unusual problems for the conservationist are afforded. 


HE caterpillar of the Tussock moth is of a general 

gray color with its back ornamented with a series 
of four tufts of white hair. The head is bright red in 
color and has two pencils of black hair extending for- 
ward while a single similar pencil extends back from 
the end of the body. The very best way of fighting 
this voracious leaf eater is by collecting and destroy- 
ing the egg masses during the winter or spring. 


DESTROYING TREE PESTS 
OMPETING for prizes offered by the Clinton 
County Agricultural Society, school children of 
Clinton County, New York, have prevented the 


ravages of more than two hundred and seventy million 
apple tree worms during the past three years, by de- 
stroying the egg masses befere they hatched. In 1914. 
when the contest started, 175,905,250 worms were ac- 
counted for, the hatching of 95,000,000 was prevented 


in 1915; and 10,000,000 perished in the vigorous cam- 
paign of 1916. 

The Society has made pubiic comprehensive plans for 
continuing the work, with the object of completely ex- 
terminating the pest in the county. This year the dif- 
ferent schools in a town will compete against each other, 
rather than one town trying to wrest the prize from an- 
other, and the increased number of prizes will mean added 
interest on the part of the children. 

The figures above give a definite idea of the rapidity 
with which the number of worms is decreasing, as a result 
of the campaign, and leads to the belief that Clinton 
County will soon be entirely freed from the destructive 


activity of these pests. 


TREE BOWS ITS HEAD AT NIGHT 

From Simla, India, comes this story: 

“The educated public in Bengal is excited over the 
discovery of a palm tree which is exhibiting certain re- 
markable phenomena. 

“This tree is on a plot of land owned by an inhab- 
itant of Faridpur. In the merning it stands erect, with 
its leaves outspread; but after sunset it bows its head, 
the leaves touching the ground, as if prostrating. This 
is witnessed every day. 

‘Ignorant people have come to regard it as an abode 
of some god. Hundreds of men, women and children 
visit it daily and offer pujahs near it. It is even stated 
that many persons have been cured by offering pujah. 

“Sir Jagadish Nunder Bose, the renowned botanist, 
sent some of his assistants, with a self-recording appa- 
ratus specially constructed for the purpose to discover 
the cause of the phenomenon. It has been found by 
dvnamometric measurements that ‘the internal forces, 
whose periodic fluctuation causes this remarkable move- 
ment, are very great, the pull necessary to bring the tree 
down to its position of prostration exceeding several hun- 
dred weights.’ 

“Notwithstanding the thoroughly scientific explanation 
that this phenomenon is entirely natural, the owner of the 
tree is still making a good income from the pujah offer- 
ings of pilgrims.” 


HE heavier the fire wood, the more heat to the 

cord. Hickory, oak, beech, hard maple, locust, 
ash, and elm have high heat value, and one cord of 
seasoned wood has a value as fuel equal to one ton of 
coal. 














WOOD FOR FUEL 


OW THAT the 
kiddies are enjoy- 
ing the coolness 
of the swimming 
pool under the 
waterfall, it may 
3 not seem to be a 
good time to talk 
about wood for 
burning. Yet Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Pack are doing their 
best to make us look into the needs of 
the days to come; and some good per- 
sons we know are sitting in the draft 
of an electric fan this very minute mak- 
ing Christmas presents. 

I am reminded that Everett took a 
dollar away from his father on the 
strength of having the courage and 
skill to swim all the way across the 
pool; and Toto is thinking up some 
way that he, also, can drag a dollar 
from the old man’s jeans. All the rest 
have earned a whole dollar at once 
within the past six months, and they 
think that they are “putting it all over” 
their father. Eleanor got him to offer 
a dollar as a prize for making a good 
loaf of bread. She earned it fairly, but 
it must be confessed that she hasn’t 
made another loaf since; and a dollar 
a loaf is a rather high price, even in 
war times. Gertrude arranged for a 
dollar reward when she was able to 
recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
without an error. She made a great 
many attempts, but each time she left 
out a word or got some of them 
twisted, until at last she said: 

“Father, I have just got to learn that 
speech and earn that dollar, because I 
have borrowed against it from Mother 
and the rest until there’s only ten cents 
coming to me.” 

That night she was letter-perfect on 
the Address, and paid up all her debts. 
She could not help feeling that she had 
done a lot of work and had got only 
ten cents from it, after all. She wanted 
to eat her cake and have it too. 


HAT is what is the matter with the 
American people. We have eaten 








our cake, in the form of forests, and 
gas wells, and oil wells, and the rich- 
ness of our soils, until now we are be- 
ginning to find out that we can not use 
them and waste them, and still have 
them. Bismarck, the great man of the 
great nation which we are fighting, 
said in 1868, or a half-century ago, that 
the real test of the American form of 
government would come when we be- 
gan to feel the pinch; that any nation 
could go forward and do big things as 
long as it was rich and there was plen- 
ty for all, but that it would fail when 
a good living no longer “came easy.” 
Some folks say that we are beginning 
to feel the pinch already, and many 
there are who hope that the awful war 
will bring in its train at least the good 
idea that all must think and act to 
make it a kind and safe place where 
men may live, instead of a bitter place 
where men must die. It is already 
teaching us wise thoughts and good 
deeds that we had not thought worth 
the thinking or doing. 


ONE of these thoughts and deeds is 

to save the waste. Looking for- 
ward to next winter, one of the wastes 
we can save is the waste of fuel, and 
particularly the waste of coal. Anda 
way to save coal is to burn wood. 
Wood grows again and again; coal 
once gone is gone forever. More than 
that, wood is a good fuel, is a cheap 
fuel, and can be found almost any- 
where. 


ONLY a few days ago the whole 
family went fishing. Before we 
caught any fish we made a fire-place of 
stones and laid over that an old grill 
which we keep for just such uses. But 
no one was asked to gather any wood. 
“IT know,” said one, “Father doesn’t 
want to put any hoodoo on the fishing 
by getting so much ready beforehand 
that the fish won’t bite. It’s like carry- 
ing an umbrella to keep away the rain, 
or not cleaning up the house when you 
want company to come.” 
However, each one caught some fish, 
clear down to little Toto. After the 
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fish were cleaned and ready to be 
broiled, the children found a wonder- 
ful fire already made, with no smoke 
or flame, but with even, strong heat. 
It was made from charcoal, which had 
been bought from Caesar, our Italian 
neighbor down in the valley. He had 
learned to use it in Italy, and always 
made and kept a good supply on hand. 
Some of it he sold at a fair price, for 
it is a clean, cheap fuel. All we had 
needed for our fish had cost only a few 
cents—though Caesar had wanted to 
give it to us,—“you soocha gooda 
peop’,” he said. (The truth is, that 
Caesar and his folks are the such good 
people!) We had carried it to the fish- 
ing place in a light paper bag, and it 
served our purpose exactly. 


Mest of us have forgotten the use 

of charcoal, and have begun to 
overlook the use of wood for making 
heat. Time was when all our best 
meat was smoked over smouldering 
hickory, which cured it through and 
through and gave it a delightful flavor. 
Nowadays, we look for short-cuts and 
paint our meat with creosote under the 
fancy name of Liquid Smoke, or some 
other fine-sounding phrase, invented 
by a city advertising man who never 
may have known what real smoked 
meat is. 

In some places they still use quan- 
tities of chestnut wood in brass foun- 
dries because it makes just the right 
heat for melting the metal to make the 
castings. Many small bakeries still 
use wood, and claim that no other fuel 
is as good for baking bread; vessels 
put in Key West regularly to get the 
button-wood which grows on the Flor- 
ida Keys and burns in the cooks’ gal- 
leys with no smoke and little ash. 
One whole section of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, in west Florida, 
is run by wood-burning locomotives, 
or was so run only a year or so ago. 
These locomotives used the resinous 
lightwood of longleaf pine, mainly from 


the old roots, and the train stopped 
often at track-side wood-racks to refill 
the tender, stacking it high with the 
twisted and knotted stump wood. 
From the point of view of the traveler 
one can not wholly favor it. In the 
hot summer the car windows could 
not be kept closed, and the flakes of 
tarry soot came floating in to stick to 
everything they touched, like thick, 
greasy, black cobwebs. But every cord 
of wood saved a ton of coal. 


HAT is what we must all think of 

now. There are thousands of 
cords of good wood going to waste. 
The skeletons of blight-killed chestnut 
trees point accusing fingers to heaven, 
in all our north Atlantic states. They 
show so plainly that they seem almost 
to say, “Come take us away from here 
where we are so naked and ashamed. 
Let us burn for you, instead of stand- 
ing here as records of man’s careless- 
ness.” It is so easy to persuade our- 
selves that the work will not pay for 
itself! When we try, we are likely to 
find that it does pay, and we are likely 
to learn more and more that it always 
pays to practice thrift. 


Now is the time to spot the dead- 

topped, and crooked, and diseased 
trees, and the time to mark the wild 
cherries that are not likely to furnish 
good timber, but are harbors for the 
tent caterpillars that do so much harm 
to orchard and woodlot. The removal 
of all these types of trees will make the 
woodlot better, and cordwood cut this 
summer will be well-seasoned for next 
winter’s use, if it is split and piled. The 
work may be done on most farms, with 
the extra summer help, during the per- 
iod between haying time and the early 
grains at the beginning of the season, 
and the final fall harvests. The poor 
trees make good enough wood for burn- 
ing, and when they are gone the other 
trees have a chance to grow straight. 


(Continued on next page) 
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VEN if one cannot use the wood all on the farm, it 
is not hard to find a market. In nearby towns there 

are many persons who have open fire-places in their 
homes, and who would like to keep them burning on 
winter evenings, as household altars, but they have a 
real difficulty in getting the wood, even though it is 
only a few miles distant, at most, and going to waste 
from being allowed to decay. The money from the 
cordwood is not the only return; the trees that are 
left will take on increased girth because they are given 
more room and light. 


HEN, too, coming back to the war,—as we all do 

no matter what we start to talk about these days— 
the government is likely at any time to need all the 
coal it can get its hands on, for big manufacturing or 
for the navy. The use of wood will release coal for 
these purposes, and the trees will, in this respect, 
perform still another service in helping us to win. 

To use our forests for firewood, provided they are 
used in the right way, is to save, and not to waste 
them. By being careful and thrifty we can “eat our 
cake and have it too,’ with the trees, because, with 
wise use, they will return more and more. They are 
not used up as the coal will be, if we do not save it. 
Only when the trees again furnish a great deal of fuel, 
as they did in the days when men thought of coal only 
as a “black stone,” will we be practicing the thrift 
which must prove the words of Bismarck to be false. 





NATIONAL FORESTS RECEIPTS INCREASE 


ECEIPTS from the National Forests in the fiscal 
R year just closed exceeded those for 1916, the ban- 
ner previous year, by more than $600,000 and 
totaled over $3,450,000. The cost of operating the For- 
ests, about $4,000,000, was virtually the same as in 1916. 
The increase, according to the forestry officials, came 
chiefly from a more active timber business and from 
the higher fees charged for grazing, although practically 
every form of use of the Forests was greater than ever 
before and nearly every revenue-producing activity con- 
tributed to the gain. The only exception was that oi 
sales of turpentining privileges, which fell off nearly 
one-half. Since these sales are made only on the Florida 
Forest the receipts from this source are relatively small. 
The timber business realized for the Government 
over $1,600,000 and live stock grazing over $1,500,000. 
Permits for water-power development brought in over 
$100,000 and other forms of land occupancy. including 
leases of land for summer homes, as much more. In 
this item the gain was 28 per cent. 

It is pointed out by the Forest Service that many 
forms of use of the Forests bring in no revenue. Settlers 
in and near the Forests are allowed much free timber 
for domestic and farm use and are also allowed free 
grazing up to ten head of milch or work animals. As 


public recreation grounds the Forests are open to all 
without charge, while their almost inestimable value for 
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water conservation is maintained solely at the cost of 
the Government. Although their administration and pro- 
tection as public utilities necessitate large expenditures 
which yield no money returns, the narrowing gap be- 
tween expenditures and receipts holds out the prospect, 
those in charge of the work feel, that the revenues will 
in no great time exceed the operating cost. 

With the demand for timber markedly stimulated 
by war conditions, the Government foresters anticipate 
a further increase in the National Forest cut and the 
receipts for timber during the current year. On the 
other hand, they point out that an increase in business 
will necessarily call for more work and increased costs. 
Congress provided for this by increasing the funds avaii- 
able this year for National Forest administration and 
protection by about $80,000. 

Of the grazing receipts cattle furnished approxi- 
mately $900,000 and sheep $570,000. On account of 
the iced shortage faced by the live stock industry 
throughout a great part of the West last spring, and 
because of the needs of the nation for meat, wool and 
hide production, the stock were admitted early and up 
to the full limit of the carrying capacity of the ranges. 
As a result of regulated grazing the capacity of the 
ranges has been growing greater for some years, the 
Forest Service officials state, and the increase in graz- 
ing receipts is in part due to the fact that the herds on 
the Forests this summer are larger than in any previous 


season. 


PPROVED grazing allowances for the National 

Forests during the present season provide for the 
pasturing of 8,400,155 sheep, 2,120,145 cattle and 
horses, and 54,680 swine. These figures, compared 
with those of last year, represent an approximate in- 
crease of 111,000 cattle and horses and a decrease of 
about 200,000 sheep. 


O you know that many birds often eat their weight 

_ in insects each day? Do you know that but for 
these birds, insects would make the earth uninhabita- 
ble in seven years? Do you know that the game hog, 
the small boy with a 22 rifle and the domestic cat de- 
stroy untold millions of beneficial birds each year? 


O you know that there are over 100,000 kinds of in- 
sects in the United States, the majority of which 
are injurious? Do you know that these insects cause 
over a billion dollars worth of damage to our crops 
each year, and destroy forest trees sufficient to furnish 
lumber for thousands of homes? 


AN interesting deposit of carbonized wood, principal- 

ly Sitka spruce, was recently uncovered by a party 
of timber cruisers near Talolah, Washington. The 
coal was successfully burned for several days on the 
camp fires of the party. 


F the 30,000,000 trees planted in the United States 
last year, Pennsylvania planted almost one-fourth. 
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REFLECTION LAKE, IN INDIAN HENRY’S HUNTING GROUND, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


No better name could have been found for this clear, glass-like body of water—in this view mirroring “Rain- 
ier, the Beautiful”—trising in glistening splendor 14,408 feet above the sea, its white majesty vigilantly 
guarded by the dark forest of fir and cedar below. 
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A GROUP OF THE HUNTERS AND SOME OF THEIR SPOILS 


Some of the school ch:ldren of Dubuque, lowa, whose good work, inspired by the Rotary Club of that city, resulted in the collection of sixty pounds 


of cocoons of the tussock moth. 


It was a competitive campaign, and the little girl whose collar is marked with a cross was the winner. 


THE VALIANT HUNTERS OF THE MOTH EGG COCOONS 


HE following from the Newark Evening News 1s 
reproduced with congratulations to the Rotary 

Club of Dubuque for inspiring the work in that 
city and to the school children of Dubuque for the fine 
showing they made in collecting the cocoons: 

“At first glance one might easily suppose the cut is 
illustrative of some phase of the food campaign which 
is now sweeping this country. In truth it is but several 
stages removed, for these school children are among 
those in Dubuque, Iowa, whose efforts were enlisted in 
fighting the tussock moth. 

“When the Rotary Club of that city realized the 
danger that was threatening their trees because of the 
ravages of the tussock moth, a campaign was started to 
collect the egg cocoons before thev had the opportunity 
to hatch out this spring. Members of the club visited 
the various schools and succeeded in interesting the teach- 
ers and pupils in the undertaking. The club offered 
prizes for the school children who would turn in the 
largest number of egg cocoons. Captains were appointed 
and the work was soon organized. 


in each school 
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The individual and school prizes approximated $50. 

“One hundred children brought in about five bushels 
of cocoons, weighing over sixty pounds, and the picture 
shows some of the boys and girls who were prize-winners. 
Little Barbara Alesch, aged twelve (whose picture bears 
a cross), was the winner, not only of the girls’ first prize, 
but of the second general prize in competition with the 
boys. When asked how she did it, she replied, ‘I just 
took all the boys overlooked.’ 

“The Rotary Club has decided, if next year another 
similar campaign is necessary, to give each pupil twenty- 
five cents for each pound of cocoons gathered, in addi- 
tion to the special prizes. In this way every pupil par- 
ticipating will receive something for his or her work. 
By adopting this method the expenditure of $75 or $100 
will accomplish wonders. This year publicity through 
the newspapers stimulated interest, and, aside from the 
egg cocoons gathered, scores of people cleared up their 
own trees and banded them. The ten days of energetic 
work certainly has proved a saving of countless trees to 
this wide-awake city.” 

















INSURING STANDING FORESTS 


UTUAL insurance o7 standing timber has _re- 
cently been introduced in the United States with 
striking success. As with many other forms of 
forest development New Hampshire is the first state in 
which the practice has been applied. The results there 
have been such as to attract widespread attention among 
the owners of timberlands in other parts of the country 
and to warrant the belief that forest insurance on a 
mutual basis will soon become as popular here as abroad. 

The Timberlands Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was formed by leading lumbermen and men experienced 
in the handling of fire protection in the woodlands. Its 
operations are based on careful consideration of all avail- 
able data as to the average loss over protected areas. 
This data came from widely scattered sources and rep- 
resents the experience of successful insurance operations 
in foreign lands by both stock and mutual companies 
and by the stock companies of America. With this in- 
formation as a foundation the company has been enabled 
to arrive at conclusions that eliminate much of the ex- 
perimental work in a new enterprise of this nature and 
to give service at a minimum of cost and risk. 

Besides giving policyholders their insurance at cost 
the mutual company is regarded as affording a valuable 
stimulus to planting and long time management of wcod- 
lands, for which adequate and continuous protection will 
be demanded. Of similar importance is that the insur- 
ance makes timberlands more satisfactory security for 
loans. Through these factors it is believed the new form 
of insurance will help establish a broader and more defi- 
nite market for cut-over lands and plantations and thus 
create new values and a new source of wealth. 

The New Hampshire company is now accepting ap- 
plications and issuing policies covering loss or damage 
by fire on merchantable standing timber, young standing 
timber and plantations. Insurance is written on no tracts 
which are not adequately protected from fire by forest 
protective associations, the state or the owner. As an- 
other measure to minimize the hazard the company will 
not accept tracts which contain or adjoin recent slashings 
or which are exposed to undue danger from fire. The 
amount of insurance on any tract is governed by location 
and value and no line is given on any risk in excess of 
that warranted by the assets of the company. With this 
limitation timber may be insured for part or full value, 
as desired by the owner. Merchantable timber is insured 
on the basis of its stumpage value per thousand feet or 
per cord, while young growth and plantations are cov- 
ered on an agreed value per acre. 

As a mutual company the organization has for its aim 
the granting of insurance at actual cost, eliminating the 
agents’ commissions and other items that must be added 
to the charges of companies operating for profit. For the 
current year the company has established a base rate of 
two per cent. premium deposit, with the announcement 
that this is several times the average annual percentage 


of loss experienced over a number of years in standing 
timber under organized protection. Each premium paid 
is treated as a cash deposit. Such portion of this deposit 
as may not be absorbed by losses, expenses and necessary 
reserves will be returned to policyholders in the form of 
dividends. In this way it is claimed that the company 
places at the service of timber owners facilities for in- 
suring standing timber at the lowest possible cost, hith- 
erto unobtainable in this country. 

Among the arguments set forth in behalf of this form 
of insurance are the following: 

It guarantees owners the money value of their young 
growing timber which otherwise, if fire-killed before 
reaching merchantable size, becomes a total loss. 

It makes standing timber a more acceptable security 
for money loans and thereby increases the owner’s bor- 
rowing capacity on timber pledged as collateral. 

It is a guarantee for money spent in making planta- 
tions and gives protection which warrants planting on a 
more extensive scale than has heretofore been practiced. 

It is a stimulus to continued and adequate forest pro- 
tection, as reduction of hazard will result in reduction of 
insurance cost. 

The majority of the organizers and directors of the 
company are owners and operators of standing timber, 
who have been active for years in promoting forest pro- 
tection. They believe that mutual insurance is now both 
safe and economical and that indemnity for fire losses 
by means of insurance is of importance next to fire pro- 
tection itself. In the formation of the company there 
have been no expenses for promotion and organization. 
The only charges incurred were those for the charter 
and license fees. 

Evidence of the high character of the organization 
is afforded by its personnel. As its president the com- 
pany has W. R. Brown, president of the Berlin Mills 
Company, of Berlin, N. H., a director of the American 
Forestry Association and president of the New Hampshire 
Timberland Owners’ Association, who conceived the 
idea and is chiefly responsible for its successful devel- 
opment. Other officers are: Vice president, E. E. 
Amey, of the American Realty Company, Portland, Me. : 
treasurer and manager, S. L. de Carteret, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; secretary, T. E. Sears, of Gilmour, Rothery & 
Company, Portsmouth, N. H. In addition to President 
Brown and Vice President Amey the directors are: 

Martin A. Brown, Woodstock Lumber Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; George B. Leighton, N. H. Forestry Commis- 
sion, Dublin, N. H.; George Hewitt Myers, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; H. G. Philbrook, Connecticut Valley Lum- 
ber Company, Boston, Mass.; E. Bertram Pike, Pike 
Manufacturing Company, Pike, N. H.; Weld A. Rollins, 
Lawyer, Boston, Mass.; L. S. Tainter, Publishers’ Paper 
Company, Boston, Mass.; C. C. Wilson, Odell Manufac- 
turing Company, Groveton, N. H.; F. J. Suloway, Law- 
yer, Concord, N. H. 
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HAWAIIAN 


AWAII has a general system of publicly owned 

forest reservations, numbering 39, and covering 

798,344 acres, of which 311% per cent. 1s still pri- 
vate holdings. These forests are indispensable to the 
prosperity of the islands in protecting the slopes for the 
conservation of water for irrigation on the dryer lower 
slopes and flats. The Board of Commissioners of Agri- 
culture and Forestry in 1915 appointed Charles S. 
Judd, a technical forester with eight years’ experience 
in the National Forest Service, as superintendent of 
forestry to succeed Ralph Hosmer, also a trained for- 
ester, under whom the work had been organized, and 
who is now director of the College of Forestry at Cor- 
nell. Rules have been adopted protecting the reserves 
from illegal cutting or injury to timber, requiring per- 
mits for stock grazing and for hunting wild animals, 
prohibiting the pollution of streams and preventing the 
squatting upon government lands. The water supply of 
the city of Honolulu is given special protection, no one 
without a permit being allowcd on this area. Extensive 
fencing projects have been undertaken against stock. A 
volunteer fire-warden system is well established and ren- 
dering efficient service, as the damage done by fire is very 
serious and universally recognized. 
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It is estimated that the algaroba, our native mesquite, 
now covers 80,000 acres of the dryer lands. Forest ex- 
tension is being pushed by the introduction of other valua- 
ble trees, the maintenance of nurseries for tree seedlings, 
by planting on government lands and by giving advice on 
methods of tree cultivation. Eucalyptus species give great 
promise. Many Philippine species are being tested and 
others from India, New Zealand and Jamaica. An arbor 
day has been established since 1905. Within two years 
1,803,728 trees have been planted on private lands, half 
of which were eucalyptus robusta, or swamp mahogany, 
which grows anywhere, withstands wind, produces good 
timber and fuel and is easily propagated from seed. In 
other words, this great undertaking is being conducted 
on a thoroughly efficient and progressive basis, free from 
politics, and if continued under its present form of or- 
ganization by which a trained technical and business 
expert is given full charge of the activities of the de- 
partment, with a board of directors to review his work 
and advise him, it is inevitable that the public will reap 
increasing benefits and that the economic objects of the 
administration will be fully attained. 





THE NEW STANDARD 


HIS generation is witnessing not alone a gigantic 
T struggle between the ancient superstition of autoc- 

racy and the young and vital principle of democ- 
racy and equality, but coupled with this in a manner 
most confusing to clear thinking is the question of har- 
monizing the apparently opposing tendencies of freedom 
and efficiency. 

In a war which demands the concentration of every 
ounce of the nation’s strength, and the rapid and com- 
plete organization of her entire economic structure, we 
have recognized, as have our allies, the need of sur- 
rendering our individual liberty of action to the directing 
genius of experts in every line. For perhaps the first 
time in our history the popular doctrine that the versatile 
American can turn his hand to anything at a moment’s 
notice has, at least in military affairs, given way to the 
principle of thorough preparation by training for the 
duties ahead. 

The Prussian State has for two hundred years rec- 
ognized that national efficiency is based on thorough 
preparation, both in economic and military matters, but 
has held that such preparation could only be secured by 
an autocracy, in which the rulers and the ruling classes 
possessed the expert knowledge, combined with the su- 
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OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


perior wisdom which enabled them to guide the obedient 
masses to the attainment of world domination. The 
grim and blighting success which has attended their aims 
has taught the world not merely the necessity for crush- 
ing once and for all a system of government which gives 
the soul and willpower of a great nation into the keeping 
of fiends devoid of human compassion, but it has brought 
out the fact that efficiency, serving the common good and 
directed by the combined will and intellect of democracy, 
is the only protection against brutal aggression. 

How does this lesson strike home to us? National 
efficiency in private business has been maintained on a 
fairly high plane,—but, in public affairs we have frankly 
failed in a large measure. In the place of economy and 
skilled direction of vast public enterprises, we have en- 
dured conditions of unspeakable incompetency, waste and 
vicious graft. Why is there such a contrast? How long 
can we tolerate conditions which we now know to be not 
only unscientific, but suicidal ? 

The cause is not far to seek. We have applied the 
idea of freedom and equality to our management of public 
affairs in such a manner that the only qualifications for 
responsible positions were popularity and the ability to 
swing votes. Offices went as rewards to political ad- 
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herents, or as bribes: for future favours, and the fitness 
of the appointee for the work was a secondary considera- 
tion. Even in the National Government, certain depart- 
ments and bureaus were notoriously dominated by these 
standards, and the term “government official’ was a 
synonyin, in the popular mind, for laziness, incompetency, 
and even graft. 

Very slowly, but with increasing momentum, our great 
and unwieldy democracy is coming to the realization and 
acceptance of a new and better standard of public service. 
This found its first feeble beginning in what was termed 
“Civil Service Reform”, which sought to establish stand- 
ards of efficiency, and to substitute merit and continuous 
tenure of office for subordinates, in place of the spoils sys- 
tem. 

Soon there grew up in certain departments of the Na- 
tional Government standards of scientific attainment, 
requiring educational training of a high order, and at- 
tracting men to public work, not through the avenue o} 
political preferment, but on the solid basis of a profes- 
sional and business career. Engineers, both within and 
without the United States Army, geologists and topog- 
raphers, agricultural experts and foresters—a_ great 
army of trained men has grown up almost over night 





in our National Service—and now, when we suddenly 
awake to our needs, it is these public servants of the 
new type who have taken the leadership in organizing 
not merely the army, but the food campaign and many 
other vital activities. Joined with them are the special- 
ists drafted from private business. 

The lesson which the National Government has so 
nearly learned, in the substitution and protection of a 
force of skilled men in place of the outgrown system of 
political appointees, is beginning to make headway also 
in state and municipal affairs. But here the powers of 
politics—the old, inefficient system of partisan govern- 
ment—is still strongly intrenched, and it will take much 
study and effort to establish practical systems under 
which the grip of the spoilsman can be shaken from the 
throat of the public, and at the same time the govern- 
ment of city or state be kept responsive to popular will. 

It is significant that in cities, the form of govern- 
ment most successful to date is the commission plan, 
under which a body of several citizens is chosen by bal- 
lot, to serve as a governing board, with power to ap- 
point all subordinates. A still greater improvement is 


the authorization of employment by them of a city man- 
ager. This plan is identical with that followed by prac- 
tically all large private business corporations — univer- 
sally adopted by them because it has been found to secure 
the best results. Under its operation, experts are re- 
tained to manage each special department of work, and 
are paid adequate salaries. 

But, when we come to state organization, we find no 
consistent policies developed as yet. The machinery is 
too complicated for the public to grasp and solve at once. 
The usual form of organization is the outgrowth of hap- 
hazard development, and combines appointment by the 
governor, for some positions, with the creation of boards 
of directors for other lines of work. The executives, in 
seeking light on this question, naturally gravitate towards 
enlargements of their own powers, the abolition of nu- 
merous boards, and the building up of centralized forms 
of government largely autocratic in character, and thor- 
oughly dominated by the principle of political control. 
Can the various states find ways of solving this problem, 
which shall secure in state affairs the same efficiency 
and high standards of service that are now rapidly be- 
coming established in National and Municipal Govern- 
ment ? 

If state forestry is taken as an example, the experi- 
ence of numerous states is wholly in favor of the plan 
of retaining boards of directors over distinct depart- 
ments of state work. But these boards must recognize 
that the executive work of the department must be 
placed by them on the shoulders of a trained official. 
It is the failure of boards to do this that has discredited 
them in many instances. Fortunately, forestry boards, 
with few exceptions, have followed correct principles, 
and the work of the trained men so selected speaks for 
itself in every state so managed. So conspicuous is the 
success of state foresters selected under this plan of 
organization, and so great is the contrast in states in 
which other plans have been followed, that in this time 
of self-examination and sincere effort the states cannot 
afford to overlook or neglect the lesson taught. Much 
remains to be learned, but the principle of a board of 
directors, properly chosen, must not be cast upon the 
scrap heap in favor of centralized control. Who knows 
but that in the board idea preperly developed we may not 
have after all the solution of the problem of harmonizing 
popular liberty with highest efficiency in a democracy? 





OUR NATIONAL MEAT SUPPLY THREATENED 


N a recent issue, AMERICAN Forestry called attention 
| to the probable effect of the new 640-acre stock graz- 

ing homestead law upon the grazing industry of the 
West. This law was based upon a fundamental eco- 
nomic error, in assuming that 640 acres of non-irrigable 
land was sufficient to support a family by its use for 
grazing. It is universally known in the West, and as 
freely admitted, that this cannot be done. The carrying 
capacity of the arid range to which this law applies is 
but one cow to from 20 to 40 acres. One hundred beef- 


cattle yield only a fair living, yet this minimum requires 
at least 2,000 acres and more often twice that area. 

The public officials charged with the administration 
of this law are as fully aware of this situation as are the 
local residents, but true to the ancient doctrine of laissez- 
faire, they shrug their shoulders and express the opinion 
that the success or failure of the homesteader is none of 
their concern, provided they live up to legal requirements 
in proving up. 


In a recent article published in the Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Morning Journal the following summary appeared: 


“The entrymen who will file on these lands consist of 
three classes: a small portion of them are looking for 
tillable soil on which to make a home; about one-third of 
them want to take up 640 acres as a nucleus for a smali 
stock ranch, while the greater number are persons who 
hope to prove up on 640 acres and then sell at a good 
price.” Continuing, this paper says: “The assassination 
of the late Thomas Lyons of Grant County is said to have 
been due to a feud he had with several 640-acre entry- 
men who had sent him word that he must buy them out if 
he wanted to keep his range intact.” 


The situation revealed by this frank statement brings 
out in clear relief the evils which will follow the applica- 
tion of this law. Not ten per cent of the applicants can 
actually support themselves from the grazing on 640 
acres, hence the sole object of the filing will be to obtain 
private title to government land, in order to hold up 
some one who can make use of it, by “selling out at a 
high price.” 

The grazing business requires large units, and is the 
only possible use for most of this land. Once the land 
is fenced off by numerous 640-acre land speculators, 
whose sole hope of return lies in selling to these stock- 
men, the grazing business is immediately disrupted on an 
enormous scale, and cannot be resumed until after the 
three-year period required for the applicants to prove up, 
and the completion of negotiations for the purchase of 
the lands. But if these lands are held at speculative 
prices, either the overhead charges for capital and in- 
terest on the grazing business will be enormously in- 
creased, or the stockmen will be driven out at least tem- 
porarily. Ultimately, by the ruthless operation of eco- 
nomic laws, grazing units will be reassembled of suf- 
ficient size to permit the industry to resume its functions. 


The worst effects of this speculative raid upon the 
arid public lands was postponed by the requirements that 
the officials of the Interior Department must first exam- 
ine and classify the land as non-irrigable, non-timbered, 
and chiefly valuable for grazing, and the raising of forage 
crops. But the delays caused by this safeguarding of 
public interests are proving too irksome for the specu- 
lators, and by a recent amendment offered by a south- 
western senator, all barriers are swept away and the 
applicant can file on any unreserved public land regard- 
less of its character, whether timbered or otherwise. 
Should this amendment pass, the flood-gates are open and 
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the public lands will disappear over night in the worst 
scramble the West has ever seen. 

We hold no brief for the cattle baron or sheep man, 
who in the past has monopolized the free range, fenced 
up the waterholes and driven out the homesteader by 
intimidation and violence. He should long ago have 
been made to pay into the public treasury the value of 
the grazing privileges on public lands, just as today he 
is paying for his grazing rights on both National Forests 
and Indian Reservations. But the stockmen fought this 
measure—and now find themselves facing ruin on the 
other horn of the dilemma. 

In this contest for private gain, where does the public 
protit, and what thought is being devoted to the stimula- 
tion of the meat production on the western range? 
Whatever other effects the Fall amendment to the stock 
gazing bill will have, it will at once and seriously decrease 
the production of meat, at the very moment when our 
national existence is threatened, and the triumph of hu- 
man liberty and democracy depends directly upon in- 
creasing the food supply. And to add a touch of satire 
to this vicious legislation, the amendment recently passed 
the Senate as a rider to the food bill. 

How long will the nation continue to close its eyes 
to the fact that public welfare cannot always be best 
served by permitting the unrestricted operation of private 
greed? The new doctrine of public supervision and regu- 
lation for the good of the whole is winning its way 
The National Forests are the bulwarks of these 
principles. The history of the public range outside of 
the Forests may well be studied as an object lesson in 
the effects of unrestrained individual initiative. 

This enormous and costly economic readjustment of 
the business of meat production on the Western ranges 
would probably have had to come some time, for the rea- 
son that the political pressure by states and localities 
seeking development and increased state revenue from 
taxation find no balancing or opposing force in the De- 
partment of the Interior, whose traditional policy is to 
dispose as rapidly as possible of public lands within its 





slowly. 


jurisdiction. 

But that this movement should have been permitted 
to come to a head just when its disturbing effects upon 
meat production are most serious and keenly felt—and 
that the very bill passed to conserve the nation’s food 
supply should be selected as the vehicle for its passage, 
betrays the utter disregard for public welfare and short- 
sighted selfishness inherent in the doctrine of individual- 


ism. Such measures will not aid us to win the war. 





THE College of Forestry of the University of Wash- 

ington, one of the earliest of the forestry schools 
in the West, has been forced by the war emergency to 
entirely change its scholastic plan. The calendar for 


the coming year just issued, announces that all regis- 
trations have been postponed in this college until Oc- 
tober 1, and that the university has elected for the 
period of the war to substitute the four quarter plan 
for the college year instead of the usual semester plan. 


S an interesting development in the wartime use 

for wood, it is stated by the authorities that the 
mobilization camp at the State Fair grounds, Syracuse, 
where 25,000 men are quartered, consumes more than 
33 cords of wood a day for cooking purposes, or a total 
of 1,000 cords a month. This would represent the ma- 
terial obtained from necessary thinning and improve- 
ment cuttings in half a dozen good-sized New York 
farm woodlots. 
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Lures Insects to Their Doom 


Some say the liquid within these pitchers is 
intoxicating. Some say it is anaesthetic. At 
any rate it accomplishes the full purpose in 
luring venturesome insects, drenching them 
with its fascinating sweetness and leaving 
them helpless for the Pitcher Plant to devour. 





This is the gamest fish that Dr. David Starr 
Jordan ever caught. In his Fish Book, he 
tells countless experiences of angling lore. No 
real sportsman can afford to be without this 
marvelously accurate, yet strictly scientific, 
set of books. They make each jaunt in the fields, 
each vacation, mean more than ever before. 


DON’T DELAY 


This new edition has been five months in 
preparation. It is so far superior to anything 
before offered that it will be sold out long before 
anew edition can be prepared. Owing to condi- 
tions in the ink and paper industries we cannot 
print a new edition in less than six months. 











What makes their hair stand on end? 
Is it the snake-skins with which their 
parents line their nests? Think how 
it willenrich your life and your child- 
ren’s lives to know about all the birds, 
to see their lives in fascinating pictures. 


What a Lot of ‘ilie Nature Has to Tell You! 


This year you can shake off all vague uncertainty about the messages which Nature is con- 
stantly striving to give you. With the aw akening of the myriad life about you, you can be 
part of it. For the 


NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


opens your eyes to all the mysteries, all the charm of the little worlds within worlds about 
you until, as John Burroughs puts it, every walk in the fields or woods is “‘an excursion into 
a land of unexhausted treasure.” 


NEW LIMP LEATHER EDITION 


To give these books added richness and still to make them comfortable to handle and easy to 
thrust into a tremping suit pocket, we have bound this edition in black flexible leather. 
A handier volume for camp, field or motor it would be hard to design. 
You carry it to Nature instead of carrying an image of Nature in your 
mind, until you get home. 


The Illustrations: There are 272 SPECIAL 
beautiful full-page illustrations in col- FREE NATURE SERVICE—Owners 
or, 416 full pages of half-tones and of the Nature Library may have at no cost 


2 ‘tele . 4 the services of a corps of experts. If you 
5120 pages of fascinating text. want advice about birds, your trees, your 


Nine handsome inch-thick vol- — by mip catch any kind + fish— 
. ne wy inything, in short, pertaining to Nature, 
umes printed on a spec ially made if you buy these books you may write us 
thin coated paper, with gilt tops, silk and our staff of nature spec a 
headbands and decorative gold designs — 2swer all your questions free. Also— 
on the covers. COUNTRY LIFE—that best of all mag- 


azines of country living with its special 
Classified and cross-indexed departments appealing to bird, animal or 


that you can instantly and unques- weet et gprs Psy had for — a 
“eae! ona ° a. . additional monthly payment by pur- 
tionably identify any subject in the chasers of the Nature ibrary, though the 


whole realm of Nature. regular price is five dollars. 


SEND THIS COUPON BEFORE they are all gone let us send you the new beautiful 
nine-volume flexible leather set. If you don’t want the books, 
return them at our expense. You pay nothing unless you buy. We even pay expressage to return them! 
Examine the books ase. os at your leisure. If you decide to keep them send us only $.50 and then $4.00 a 
month for eleven months or $42.78 in one payment. 
We make this liberal offer which obligates you in no way because we want you to see these books for yourself. 
You can’t measure the benefit, pleasure, knowledge and inspiration you will get out of these books—an unending 
walk through the woods, a perpetual vacation, a rest and health-cure unmatched anywhere. The New Nature 
Library takes you into a new world, 12 cents a day is all this costs you. 





Doubleday, Page & 
! 
Company 
! 
' Garden City, New York 
! SEND me on approval, charges paid 
| by you, New Nature Library's limp 
, leather edition in 9 volumes, gold 
| tops. silk head bands and gold dec- 
! orative designs on covers. If I keep 
; the books I will remit $.5o and then 
: $4.a month for 1t months. This en- 
1 titles me to Free Nature Service. 
' Otherwise I will within ro days, re- 

turn the set at your expense. 


FRIIS «0:0 sicesnentstuscereststenciioanniiuctea 


-- ADDRESS....... 
~ If you want the NEW NATURE LIBRARY 

- in a durable green cloth binding, priced $34.50, pay- 

able $3.00 monthly, write “Yes” here.............c00 

If you want “NEW COUNTRY LIFE” to be added to your 

book account at the special price of $3.00, write “Yes” here............s..s0e ~ 
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“Coldpack Method 
of Canning of Fruit and Vegetables 
made easy by the use of the 
6 9 
McAleer Canner 
Government pamphlet on canning 
of fruit and vegetables furnished 
with each canner. 
: .00 
Price, $4 each 
Prepaid East of Mississippi 
Rack for lifting hot jars eliminates the nce 
objectionable feature of canning. = —__$—_¥ —— 
66 ° 99 for Fruit aaah 
McAleer Drier” 273 voce 
tables used over stove—-and it is 
impossible to burn or char the arti- Size, 18 in. x 26 in. 
cle dried. Advocated by the leading experts in order to conserve 
supply of containers. 
4 0 repai ast o 
Price, $4 0 each, Muueip 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY EF, J; McALEER & Co. 
1422 to 1430 N. 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dealers Write for Prices 
10] 
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FRUIT = 


EVAPORATOR § 


Jrying fruts and vegetables is simple. 
While tin cans and glass jars are scarce 
and high, provide es . an = bend 
table next winter at a 

HE “SuUiHERN” FRUIT EVAPORATOR 
Home and commercial sizes from $16 to 
$120. Used and recommended by U.S. net Write today 
—NOW- for special tulletin giving complete information. Address 


Southera Canner & Evaporator Co., 359 E. MainSt., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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W. & T. SMITH CO. 


Geneva Nursery 


NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 
Bes 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


























North, South, East, 
NUT CULTURE ¥rh. South, Eas 
discussed, by experts. 
$1.25 per year. Sample lic. 
American Nut Journac Pchester. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


French Forests and Forestry, by Theodore 
S. Woolsey, Jr. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York City. Price, $2.50. 


This work embodies the results of a 
study of the more important phases of 
forest practice in Corsica, Algeria and 


Tunisia. The author has not attempted to 
present a complete investigation of forestry 
in all its ramifications, but has rather aimed 
to set forth the essentials of French 
methods which might be applied directly in 
the United States, or would otherwise prove 
of value to English speaking toresters. His 
wide experience and studies abroad in- 
clude not only Continental Europe and the 
French Dependencies described in the book, 
but also forest management in British India 
as well. Mr. Woolsey makes, in French 
Forests and Forestry, a most valuable con- 
tribution to the forest literature of the day. 


1000 Hints on Flowers and Birds, by Mae 
Savell Croy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York City. Price, $1.50. 

A very serviceable book, written for those 
who are interested in flower culture and in 
the establishment of wild life about the 
home, and so handled that it is of equal 
value to those who must live in cities and 
are limited in their efforts to a small back 
yard or a porch garden, and those more 
fortunate ones living in the country or 
ihe suburbs, who may spread themselves in 
planning and beautifying their gardens and 
grounds. The instructions for flower cul- 
ture in Mrs. Croy’s book are briefly and 
clearly given, and the information, classified 
under appropriate headings and exhaustive- 
ly indexed, invaluable to the 
flower lover and gardener. 


will prove 


Gilbert Pear- 
Gar- 


The Bird Study Book, by T. 
son. Doubleday, Page & Company, 
N. Y. Price, $1.25. 


To those who are interested in bird life 
and who desire to acquire a greater fa- 
miliarity with the habits and activities of 
wild birds, this little book, charmingly illus- 
trated, will prove a mine of pleasure and 
information. It is not intended so much 
for the advanced student of ornithology as 
for the beginner, taking up briefly the 
classification of birds, their form, color, 
distribution, migration, songs and foods, 
and it answers many questions which natu- 
rally occur to the student of bird lore. 
To know birds is to love them, and to be 
introduced to them through the medium 
of Mr. Pearson’s book is to insure that 
love born of intimate knowledge. 


den City, 


An Introduction to Forestry for Young 
People, by Sir Andrew N. Agnew, Bart, 
Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh. 

This little book has been issued by the 


Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, writ- 
ten by its president, with the object of 





<> 





o 


arousing an interest among children in the 


important subject of forestry. The lim- 
ited edition 


rural schools in 


is being sent to masters of 
Scotland as a means of 
broadening interest in this phase of educa- 
tion, and determining just how great a de- 
The Scotch 
Education Department has asked its inspec- 


mand there may be for it. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


tors to bring the book to the notice of 

teachers or managers, and if this is done 

its purpose will have been accomplished, 

for it will surely inspire the intelligent in- 

terest hoped for by its eminent author. 

(Books and periodicals indexed in the li- 
brary of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. ) 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


ELLWOOD WILSON, SECRETARY, CANADIAN SOCIETY OF FOREST ENGINEERS 


The resignation of Mr. P. Z. Caverhill 
as Forester in charge of timber surveys in 
New Brunswick, and his return to the Brit- 
ish Columbia Forest Service are announced. 
New Brunswick is very unfortunate to lose 
so good a man and one who had made 
such good progress in his work. Mr, Caver- 
hill’s mapping and estimation of the forest 
resources of New Brunswick and the classi- 
fication of its lands was making rapid prog- 
ress and is of great value and the cost of 
It is to 
soon be 


the work was exceptionally low. 
be hoped that a 
chosen and that the work will be brought 
to completion. 


successor will 


The Government of Newfoundland is ex- 
pected to pass a bill permitting the export 
of pulpwood to the United States. Large 
quantities of wood were cut to be sent to 
England and France, but the difficulty in 
getting ships makes its transport impossible. 

The Canadian Government some time ago 
took up the question of cheap wooden 
houses to replace temporarily the homes 
destroyed by the Germans. Some samples 
were made up and sent to Paris, where 
they were set up and attracted a good 
deal of attention. The French Government 
suggested several changes which will make 
the houses more expensive and Canada is 
ready to supply them. The long duration 
of the war has, however, side-tracked the 
matter for a time. 

The British Columbia Forest Branch re- 
cently sent a carload of British Columbia 
timber as a present to the Toronto Techni- 
cal School. This will serve to familiarize 
the young men being trained with that class 
of timber and when they later need to 
specify lumber in their work they will use 
western stock. 

Prof. J. M. Swaine, Entomologist to the 
Dominion Entomological Department, has 
started on a trip through part of Quebec to 
study the cause of the dying of a great 
rumber of balsams. The trees turn brown 
and die. The same thing was noticed in 
France some 12 years ago and was de- 
scribed as a fungus disease and named 
Phoma Abietina. Mr. Lee, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, will accompany Prof. 
Swaine, and they will commence their work 
in collaboration with the Forest Service of 
Quebec on the lands of the River Ouelle 
Lumber Company. 

Dr. C. D. Howe, of the Commission of 





Conservation, has finished his reconnaisance 
survey of the cut-over lands on which he 
is making an estimation of present stand, 
reproduction and probable rate of growth 
and yield. This is a very important matter, 
as the ideas of owners of timberlands are 
very vague if not altogether erroneous as 
to the future cut on their lumbered lands. 

In this connection it is very interesting to 
note the increases in amounts of pulpwood 
being exported to the United States and 
the rapid increase in purchase of Canadian 
timber lands by American mills. The 
statement has been made that New York 
is practically at the end of her pulpwood 
supply and must look to Canada for the 
future. As the export of unmanufactured 
wood is prohibited and the amount of tim- 
ber land held in fee simple is not very 
great proportionately, the New York mills 
had better begin to look out for the future. 
The consumption of pulpwood in Canada 
is rapidly increasing and owners who un- 
derstand conditions are increasing their 
holdings and commencing to reforest. It 
is just as well to shut the stable door be- 
fore the horse escapes. 

The number of foresters in Canada going 
to the front continues to grow and the vari- 
ous services are getting short handed. The 
men who have gone are doing good work 
on the other side and the American units 
going over now will be very welcome. 

Considerable work is being done this 
summer in the Alberta Inspection District 
of the Dominion Forest Service. Super- 
visor MacFayden has left to take charge 
of the Fort George District in British Co- 
lumbia. A telephone line forty-two and 
one-half miles long has been commenced 
from the Headquarters at Entrace north- 
ward along the lower trail, the first twenty- 
one miles will be pole line and the balance 
will be a tree line. The poles are being 
treated with Carbosota. The line will con- 
nect several points where there are stations 
and also with two lookout stations. In- 
spector Manning, of the Brazeau Forest, 
met with an accident when his gasoline 
“speeder” telescoped a backing engine. The 
section foreman who was with him is laid 
up for repairs and only part of the 
“speeder” has so far been collected. In 
the Clearwater Forest a five-roomed house 
with barn and out buildings is being con- 
structed at Nordegg Ranger Station. The 
bunkhouse has been nicknamed “The Ram 
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not whatitshould 
be, the most favor- 
able soil and 
climate cannot 
produce a strong, 
perfect tree. 
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Thorburn’s Tree Seeds 
are selected with the 
greatest care, so that 
as the years go by the 
little sapling will grow 
into a sturdy, big and 
handsome tree, which 
will be a joy to all who 
see it, and who pass 
under its spreading 
branches. 





You can rely on Thor- 
burn’s seeds; they have 
been renowned for qual- 
ity for over a century. 
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Today write for Catalog ! 


). M. Thorburn & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
53 S. Barclay Street 
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NEW YORK 
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Just Published 


FRENCH FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY 


TUNISIA, ALGERIA, CORSICA 


With a Translation of the 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Algerian Code of 1903 








U. S. Forest Service, 
1917, Yale Forest School. 


By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr., M. F,, Assistant Dataet Faiastie, 
1908-1915. Lecturer, 
Preface by Gifford Pinchot 


1912, 1916, 





and administrative conditions. 


The Student of Forestry 
The Professor 


The chapter on Corsica, 
reviewed before publication by a 
French Conservator, is of value 
to those who are enlisting for 
work in French Forests in the 


HIS work embodies the results of a study of the more important 
phases of forest practice in Corsica, Algeria, and Tunisia. 


The author has unusual qualifications for writing on this subject. 
His knowledge of the theory and practice of forestry in the United 
States is such as could result only from thorough training followed by 
wide experience in the field. Through his work in the Forest Service 
he has seen the worst and the best of American methods of forestry, and 
how these work out under the stress of practical, silvicultural, financial 
His experience abroad includes not only 
Continental Europe and the French Dependencies, which latter are de- 
scribed in this book, but also forest management in British India as well. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE OF INTEREST TO: 


The Lawyer 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. | 
4 | 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me for 10 days free exami- | 
nation a copy of WOOLSEY-FRENCH FORESTS & 
FORESTRY. 


The Forest Adminstrator 
The General Reader 


USE THIS COUPON 


432 Fourth Ave, N. Y. C. 


FOREST REGIMENT. 


Have a copy of this book 
sent to you for free examina- 
tion—-no cash in advance. 
Sign and mail the coupon attached. 


It is understood that I am to remit {the price of this 
book or return it, postpaid, within 10 days after its 


receipt. 
Name 


Address 


Member of cee : 
(Indicate here if you are a member of the American 
Forestry Association, If not, kindly state the forestry 








253 pages, 6x9, illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.50 net 





society with which you are connected). 


Position or reference bogie le 
(Indicate which you are giving)..(Not required of 
society members). AF 
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Pasture.” A new trunk road is being built 
and this work will be done in the best 
manner possible so as to serve as a modei 
both as to work and costs. In the Bow 
River Forest forty-five miles of telephone 
line have been built. A very successful 
ranger meeting was held at Morley when 
all sorts of problems were discussed and 
the men had an opportunity to get together. 
The Lesser Slave Forest is the only one 
which has been troubled by fire this sum- 
mer. Assistant Director of Forestry T. W. 
Dwight has been making a tour of inspec- 
tion. 

Prof. W. B. Millar, of the University of 
Toronto, who resigned recently is in train- 
ing at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

Messrs. Benedict and Lafon, of the Brit- 








ish Columbia Forest Service, have left to 
go overseas with U. S. Forestry Units. 
Dr. Fernow and Clyde Leavitt, of the 
Commission of Conservation, are on a visit 
to Dr. C. D. Howe, at his camp on Lac 
Edward, Quebec, and will inspect the nur- 
series, plantations and experimental work 
of the Laurentide Company, near Grand 
Mere. In 1908 this company planted some 
Scotch Pine transplants, about three or four 
years old, received from Mr. E. J. Zavitz, 
Provincial Forester of Ontario. These trees 
have done well and average thirteen to | 
fourteen feet in height. Last year so~ | 
of them had cones, and the seed from one 
of these was planted this spring and has | 
germinated nicely. Nearly all the trees in | 
the plantation will have seed this year. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST FOR JULY, 1917 
Forestry as a Whole 


Cordorniu, Ricardo. Bagatelas forestales, 
1914 y 1915. 148 p. Madrid, Imprenta 
Alemana-Fuencarral, 1916. 


Proceedings and reports of associations, 

forest officers, etc. 

India—Central provinces—Forest dept Re- 
port on forest administration for the 
year 1915-16. 174 p. Nagpur, 1916. 

Massachusetts forestry associat on. Nine- 
teenth annual report. 48 p. il. Bel- 
mont, 1916. 

Montana, University 
The forestry kaimin, vol. 3, no. 1. 64 p. 
Missoula, Mont., 1917. 

New Jersey—Dept. of conservation and de- 

Annual report for the year 

884 p. pl., map. 


of—Forestry club. 


velopment. 
ending Oct. 31, 1916. 
Trenton, N. J., 1917. 
North Carolina forestry association. Re- 
port of the 7th annual convention. 32 p. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1917. 
Norway—Skogdirektren. Indberetning om 
det Norska skogvaesen for kalender- 
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Forest Education 
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California — Commission of elementary 
schools. Conservation, bird and arbor 
day, 30 p. il. Sacramento, California, 
1917. (California—State board of edu- 


cation. Bulletin no. 19.) 


Forest schools 
Announce- 
Athens, Ga, 


Georgia state forest school. 
ment, 1917-18. 8 p. il. 
1917. 

Forest Description 


Foster, J. H., and others. Forest resources 
of eastern Texas. 57 p. il., maps. Col- 
lege Station, Tex., 1917. (Texas— 
Agricultural and mechanical college, 
Dept. of forestry. Bulletin 5.) 

Foster, J. H. General survey of Texas 
woodlands, including a study of the 
commercial possibilities of mesquite. 
47 p. il. maps. College Station, Tex., 
1917. (Texas — Agricultural and me- 
chanical college— Dept. of forestry. 
Bulletin 3.) 

Milward, R. C. Note on the forests of 
Java and Madoera of the Dutch East 
Indies. 8 p. pl. Calcutta, Supt. of 
govt. printing, 1915. 

Rothkugel, Max. Los bosques Patagonicos. 
207 p. il, maps, tables. Buenos Aires, 
Minieterio de agricultura, 1916. 


Forest Botany 


Deutsche dendrologische gesellschaft Mit- 
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Write for These Books 


They tell all about game farming—the 
profit and pleasure to be obtained from 
it. ‘*Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure’? is sent free on request It 


treats of the subject asa whole; describes 
the many game birds, tells of their food 
and habits, etc. ‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting’” is sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. It is a com- 
plete manual on the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 








| KE Climb-proof, chain link fencing, 
F § wrought iron and woven wire fence 
iron gates, lamp standards, grille 
work, fountains, vases, tennis court 


FENCE and peultry yard enclosures. 


Catalogues on Request 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


100-102 Park Place 


New York, N. Y. 














The Care of Your Trees 


Let us take it right off your 
shoulders. ‘“The Bartlett Way”’ 
of Tree Surgery is safe and sure. 
None but real experts employed. 
Endorsed by forestry schools. 
Representatives go every- 
where. Send for ““Tree Talk.” 
It’s alive with tree helps. 

THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
544 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 

















Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with te lists of pros- 
pects. Our catalogue ins vital inf 
tion on Mail Advertising. Also — and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% 
guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 
i Farmers, Ete. 








Druggists 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ress-Gould, 1009C Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
hastS St.Louis 
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American-Grown Trees 
and Evergreens 

Our ability to supply plants 
of the highest quality is not 
curtailed by the stopp of 
foreign shipments. uy 
nursery stock grown at 
Andorra. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm, Warner Harper, Prop. 

** Suggestions for Effective 

Planting" on request 


Box 200, 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 


























A saving in Lumber of 
$17,178,000 Annually is 
Possible by Kiln Drying 
Instead of Preliminary Air 
Drying 


THE 
KILN DRYING 
OF LUMBER 


Is a new and authoritative 
work covering the entire 
subject 


By Harry Donald Tiemann, M.E., M.F. 


In charge, Section of Timber Physics and 
Kiln Drying Experiments of the U. S. Forest 
Service. Special Lecturer in Wood Technol- 
ogy and Forestry, University of Wisconsin. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis- 
consin,. 


16 Tables. 55 Illustrations. Octavo. Net $4.00 


The value of technical knowledge of KILN 
DRYING is self evident,—this book, as does 
noe other upon the market, gives the reader 
the most recent and most clearly expressed 
information. The United States is taking a 
lead in the adoption of the KILN DRYING 
method anl this volume will increase our 
lead. It is a practical as well as a theoreti- 
cal treatise. The text and illustrations guide 
the way to the most efficient methods of 
work. 

KILN DRYING improves the condition of 
the wood for the purpose for which it is used: 
it reduces losses from warping, checking, 
ease-hardening and honey-combing that occur 
in Air Drying; it reduces the interest charge, 
the fire risk, the weather attacks by reducing 
the period necessary to carry wood from the 
time it is cut to that when it is fit for use; 
it reduces the weight and thus facilitates 
handling and shipping. 

The present losses in preliminary Air Dry- 
ing can be reduced by KILN DRYING from 
12 per cent. for Hard Woods and 5 per cent. 
for Soft Woods to 2 per cent. There is a 
possible annual saving of $17,178,000. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
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THE FOREST 


IS THREE-FOURTHS OF 


FORESTRY 


Your opportunities are as unlimited 
as our forests if you study at 
WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Incorporated Munising, Michigan 
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Engineer James Bailey of “The 
Olympian,” Chicago, Milwauker 
and St. Paul Raway He carries 


« Hamilton Watch | 


















Famous For Its Accuracy 


It’s just as easy for you to have accurate time as it is for these 
railroad men. It’s easier in fact, for your watch doesn’t get the 
constant vibration their watches have to stand. 


Hamilton Auth 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 

Over 75% of the value of a fine watch movement is invisible. It is the time, 
care and skill employed in putting it together, and in making the minute final 
adjustments, that constitute the difference between a fine watch movement and 
one which merely looks like it. 

Write for Hamilton Watch Book —“‘ The Timekeeper’’— which 
will enable you to appreciate the good points of a high-grade watch. 

The lowest-priced Hamilton is a movement alone for $13.00 ($14.00 in Canada). 
The highest-priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k extra-heavy 
gold case. Other Hamiltons at $26.50, $30.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, etc. All 
have Hamilton accuracy, beauty and durability. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
HUNLON00U440000000800000080000000000000000000000880000000800000000EE0OOEEEELUUOOOEEUOUAEUEUUU AGE 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL & CHEMICAL EXPERTS 
723-731 WOODWARD BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 














Utten the Sigtiest ubprovement, protectea 
by patent, means thousands of dollars to the 
inventor. ur Bulletins list hundreds of in 
ventions greatly needed, especialiy in farm 


implements, automobile accessories, house- 
hold specialties and toys. Bulletins and book 
f advice free. Simply mail a postcard. 
caster & Allwine, Registered Att’ys. 
s 286 Ouray Kidg. Washington, D. C. 











Use Press’ Clippings 


T will more than pay you to secure our ex- 

tensive service, covering all subjects, such 

as Polo, Golf, Tennis, trade and personal, 
and receive the benefit of the best and most 
systematic reading of all papers and period- 
icals, here and abroad, at minimum cost. Why 
miss taking advantage for obtaining the best 
possible service in your line? : 

Our service is taken by all progressive busi- 
ness men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., 
and is the card index for securing what you 
want and need, as every article of interest is at 
your daily command. 

Write for terms; or send your order for 100 
clippings at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $35. Spe- 
cial rates quoted on Large Orders. 


The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 


ARTHUR CassoT, Proprietor. Established 1888 


6 East 4ist Street, NEW YORK 
Send for Our Desk Calendar 





Engineer Wm S Hair of the 
“Santa Fe De Luxe,” Santa Fe 
Railroad He carries s Hamilton 
Watch. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Dept. 39 










A text-book of paper-making. 4th ed. 
507 p. il, pl. London, E. & F. 
Spon, 1916. 

United States—Federal trade commission. 
Book paper industry. 11 p. Wash., 
D. C., 1917. (U. S—65th congress— 
Ist session. Senate document no 3). 


United States—Federal trade commission. 
Report on the news-print paper indus- 
try. 162 p. Wash., D. C,, 1917. 


Wood Preservation 

American wood-preservers’ association. 
Proceedings of the thirteenth annual 
meeting. 538 p. il. Baltimore, Md., 
1917. 

Helphenstine, Rufus K., Jr. Quantity of 
wood treated and preservatives used in 
the United States in 1916. 23 p. Balti- 
more, Md., American wood-preservers’ 
association, 1917. 
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Parks 

Fitchburg, Mass. — Park commissioners. 
Annual report, 1916. 56 p. pl. Fitch- 
burg, Mass., 1917. 

United States—Dept. of the interior—Na- 
tional park service. General informa- 
tion regarding Glacier national park, 
season of 1917. 40 p. maps. Wash., 
D. C., 1917. 

United States—Dept. of the interior—Na- 
tional park service. General informa- 
tion regarding Mount Rainier national 

















park, season of 1917. 40 p. maps. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. 

United States—Dept. of the interior—Na- 
tional park service. General informa- 
tion regarding Rocky mountain na- 
tional park, season of 1917. 24 p. maps. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. 

United States—Dept. of the interior—Na- 
tional park service. General informa- 
tion regarding Sequoia and Generai 
Grand national parks, season of 1917. 
40 p. maps. Wash., D. C., 1917. 

United States—Dept. of the interior—Na- 
tional park service. General informa- 
tion regarding Wind Cave national 
park, season of 1917. 17 p. maps. 
Wash., D. C., 1917. 

Periodical Articles 

Miscellaneous periodicals 

American review of reviews, July, 1917.— 
American shipbuilding, a real renais- 
sance, by Winthrop L. Marvin, p. 63-72; 
Mountain trails in New England, by 
Philip W. Ayres, p. 79-82. 

Biltmorean, June, 1917—Timber estimating 
methods used in eastern North Caro- 
lina, by Howard R. Krinbill, p. 13-21. 

Bulletin of the Torrey botanical club, June, 
1917—The relationship between the 
osmotic concentration of leaf sap and 
height of leaf insertion in trees, by J. 
Arthur Harris, and others, p. 267-86. 

Journal of the American chemical society, 
May, 1917.—The oleoresin of Douglas 
fir, by A. W. Schorger, p. 1040-44. 

Journal of the American institute of archi- 
tects, May, 1917.—Structural service de- 
partment, wood issue; timber, lumber, 
(Knickerbocker) Boyd, p. 246-62. 

Journal of the Franklin institute, July, 1917. 
wood construction and finish, by D. 
Reclaiming the Everglades of Florida, 
by Isham Randolph, p. 49-72. 

Missouri botanical garden bulletin, June, 
1917.—Tree surgery, p. 91-7. 

National wool grower, June, 1917.—Pas- 
tures and corrals in range lambing, by 
L. H. Douglas, p. 26-8. 

New Zealand journal of agriculture, May 
21, 1917.—Tree planting for farmers, 
by W. H. Taylor, p. 378-88. 

Science, June 15, 1917—The measurement 
of light in some of its more important 
physiological aspects, by D. T. Mac- 
Dougal, and others, p. 616-18. 

Scientific American, June 16, 1917.—Wooden 
ships and ship worms, by Howard F. 
Weiss, p. 592, 601; New woods for 
paper pulp; research in forest products 
by the Forest service, by Otto Kress, 
p. 593. 

Scientific American supplement, May 5, 1917. 
Sand devastation; how the dunes ad- 
vance and how their movement is 
checked, by Percy Collins, p. 280-2. 

United States—Dept of agriculture. Month- 
ly weather review, March, 1917.—Light- 
ning and forest fires in California, by 
Andrew H., Palmer, p. 99-103. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture. Week- 
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ly news letter, June 20, 1917.—Black 
walnut; forethought in marketing neces- 
sary to obtain best prices, p. 6. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture Weekly 
news letter, June 27, 1917—Save white 
pines; co-operate to stop spread of 
white pine blister rust, p. 3-4. 


Trade Journals and Consular reports 

June 30, 1917.—Af- 
forestation is necessary; Great Britain 
faces timber famine, by E. P. Stebbing, 
p. 46; How the lumber industry can 
help in the war, by D. T. Mason, p 47. 


American lumberman, 


Canada lumberman, June 15, 1917—Canada 
to build wooden cargo vessels, p. 26-7; 
The utilization of lumber mill waste, by 
R. L. Watts, p. 30-1; Australia’s im- 
ports of dressed lumber, by H. R. Mac- 
Millan, p. 42, 44. 

Engineering news-record, June 21, 1917.— 
Three-hinged arch highway bridge built 
of timber, by F. W. Haselwood, p. 
577-9. 

Hardwood record, July 10, 1917.—Figures 
due to pigments, by Hu Maxwell, p 
18-20; Cordwood as fuel, p. 34. 

Journal of electricity, June 1, 1917.—The 
use of wood stave pipe in hydro-electric 
power development, by O. P. M. Goss, 
p. 460-1. 

Lumber trade journal, July 1, 1917.—Neces- 
sity of wooden ships, by F. Huntington 
Clark, p. 37. 

Lumber world review, July 10, 1917—Wood 
preservation ; the most practical manner 
in which this may be done, by Kurt C. 
Barth, p. 23-4; Slash pine, a valuable 
second growth tree, by Wilbur R. Mat- 
toon, p. 25-8. 

Municipal journal, June 21, 1917.—Treat- 
ment of pole butts, p. 827. 

New York lumber trade journal, July 1 
1917.—Oak and its uses, by W. L. Glaf- 
fey, p. 24. 

Paper, June 20, 1917.—Mechanical wood- 
pulp by Friedsam process, p. 14. 
Paper, July 4, 1917—Experiments in the 
beating of sulphite pulp, by Otto Kress 

and G. C. McNaughton, p. 13-17. 

Paper, July 11, 1917.—Industrial processes 
for utilizing wood, by John S. Bates, 
p. 11-16. 

Paper mill, June 9, 1917.—Press machine 
for wood pulp, by Knud Dahl, p. 34, 46. 

Pulp and paper magazine, June 7, 1917.— 
Present and possible products from 
Canadian woods, by John S. Bates, p. 
553-9. 

Pulp and paper magazine, June 14, 1917.— 
Injurious rosin in sulphite pulp, by 
Bjarne Johnsen, p. 577; Birds are worth 
twelve million dollars to forestry, by 
W. C. J. Hall, p.. 579-80. 

St. Louis lumberman, June 15, 1917—Tree 
falling by persuasion, by J. B. Woods, 
p. 39; The drainage of cut-over lands, 
by S. H. McCroary, p. 43. 

St. Louis lumberman, July 1, 1917.—Pur- 
poses and plans of the lumber trade 
commission by Nelson C. Brown, p. 48; 
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Pine and Oak Help Each Other 
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Hicks Nurseries? 








It will confirm your de- 
cisions on fitting your 
selection of trees to your 
soil and climate. It offers 
trees for dry and acid 
soils and moist soils in 
the same region. Many 
nurseries on alkaline soils 
do not specialize on oaks 
and pines. 





Trees 20 years old can 
be selected now. They 
are guaranteed to grow 
satisfactorily or replaced 
free. 


HI 
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Isaac Hicks & Son 
Westbury, Nassau Co., N. Y. 
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WE MAKE THE 


ENGRAVINGS | 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


is THe “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 
> 
4 iw ONE on MORE COLORS 
FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 


Line PLates , 
COMBINATION LINE 


Har TONES 
DuLLto-Tones 
CoLor Process 


—-ESTABLISHED 1889- 


B GATCHEL & MANNING | 


SIXTH ano CHESTNUT STREETS 
Opposite OLE INDEPENDENCE Mat 


PHILADELPHIA 








j DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS He | 


ano HALF TONES | 
Mutti-CoLors 5 








Your co-operation with your own magazine will boost 
American Forestry to an exalted position among advertis- 
ing media. One way to co-operate is to patronize our 
advertisers, or ask for suggestions and advice. 
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HILL’S 
Seedlings and Transplants 


ALSO TREE SEEDS 
FOR REFORESTING 
BEST for over half a century. All lead- 
ing hardy sorts, grown in immense 
quantities. Prices lowest. Quality 
highest. Forest Planter’s Guide, also 
price lists are free. Write today and 
mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILL. 


FORESTRY SEEDS 


I OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus Picea Englemanni 
Pseudo-tsuga Doug- Picea Pungens 
lassi Thuya Occidentalis 
Pinus Ponderosa’ Pinus taeda 
and many other varieties, all of this 
season’s crop and of good quality. 
Samples upon request. Send for my 
catalogue containing full list of varieties. 


THOMAS J. LANE 
TREE SEEDSMAN 
Pennsylvania 


Orchid bes 2 are specialists in Or- 
ds: 


; we collect, import, 
grow, sell and au this class of plants 
exclusively 

Our iNustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special list of freshly imported unestab- 
lished Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 








Dresher 


























Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 


Seedlings TREE SEEDS Transplants 
$2.25 Write for prices on $6 6.00 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 





CHESHIRE, CONN. 
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TUT CUTE 














Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
the same today and_ tomorrow. 
Quality—Service—Capacity. 


MISSOURI LUMBER AND 
LAND EXCHANGE 
COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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New. cypress inspection rules, by Na- 
tional hardwood lumber association, p. 
50. 

Savannah naval stores review, June 23, 1917. 
Germany could make enough rosin for 
its uses, by E. R. Besemfelder, p. 11, 18. 

Southern lumber journal, June 16, 1917.— 
Lumber and the national defense, by 
R. S. Kellogg, p. 36. 

Timber trades journal, June 2, 1917.—Beech 
for bending, p. 996; Native timber trade 
of Ireland, p. 997-8. 

Timber trades journal, June 9, 1917.—Our 
dependence on forests, p. 1062. 

Timberman, June, 1917. — Coast logging 
methods in the Philippines, p. 38; Plans 
and specificat‘ons for the standard 
Douglas fir steamship, p. 40-46; The 
use of wood for treenails, by M. B. 
Pratt, p. 46-7. 

United States daily consular report, June 
19, 1917.—Imports of lumber into South 
Africa, by John P. Bray, p. 1059. 

United States daily consular report, June 
20, 1917.—The paper and pulp industry 
of Grenoble district by Thomas D. 
Davis, p. 1082-85. 

United States daily consular report, June 
26, 1917—Review of Russia’s export 
trade in wood, p. 1161-3; Canadian 
wood and wood products, by Fred C. 
Slater, p. 1172-3 

United States daily consular report, June 
30, 1917.—Tree culture in Uruguay, by 
William Dawson, p. 1230. 

United States daily consular report, July 
3, 1917.—Washing machines and wood- 
enware in Australia, p. 26-7. 

Veneers, July 1917.—Veneered cabinets in 
music field, by G D. Crain, Jr., p. 13-14; 
Veneered cigar boxes, p 22-3. 

West Coast lumberman, June 15, 1917.— 
Character and distribution of the 1916 
lumber and shingle cut of Washington 
and Oregon by producing and consum- 
ing regions, by Howard B. Oakleaf, and 
Clark W. Gould, p. 22-7. 

Wood-worker, June, 1917.—Utilizing waste; 
baling shavings, by Waldo Clement, p. 
25-6. 

Forest journals 

American forestry, July, 1917—Can and 
cannon; drier and dreadnaught, by 
Norman C. McLoud, p. 389; Forest 
regiment off for France, p. 386; Lum- 
ber for war-time uses, p. 397; Lumber 
for an army cantonment, p. 398; The 
extension of national forests in Colo- 
rado, by Herman H. Chapman, p, 403; 
Midsummer flowers, by R. W. Shufeldt, 
p. 403; Forestry progressing in China, 
p. 407; Forms of leaves, p. 412; Orna- 
mental shade trees and their care, by 
Homer D. House, p. 44; The wrens, by 
A. A. Allen, p. 419; The deadly manza- 
nillo, by Frank Coyne, p. 423; Window 
garden attraction, by C, W. H. Doug- 
lass, p. 424; A giant cactus, by Stanley 
F. Wilson, p. 427; Some of the wood- 
side foods, by Bristow Adams, p. 428-9: 
Some interesting trees of singular 
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growth, p. 430; 


433; Arkansas national 
forests, p. 434; Colorado redeems her- 
self, p. 434-5; The diplomatic forest 
ranger, by W. G. Morison, p. 435; Jack 
London’s oak, p. 436; National park 
service organized, p. 437; American 
forestry magazine praised, p. 438. 

California forestry, June, 1917.—Scenic re- 
sources in the United States, by Mark 
Daniels, p. 9, 12; Distillation of Cali- 
fornia black oak, by Swift Berry, p. 11; 
Yosemite as a playground, by W. B. 
Lewis, p. 12-13. 

Canadian forestry journal, June, 1917.—On 
sea-swept Sable Island, p. 1137-9; For- 
estry work for women, by May Suther- 
land, p. 1139-40; Can Canada sell John 
Bull his wood supply? p. 1141-2; On- 
tario’s forest protection work, p. 1143-5; 
Nature’s warfare in field and forest, by 
Ellen R. C. Webber, p. 1151-56; Turn- 

by John 


supports the 


ing the tree to new account, 
S. Bates, p. 1160-2; 
for rough waters, p. 1164; Peat logs as 
sources of fuel, by J. M. Macoun, p. 
1165-6; State forestry in Ireland, by 
H. R. MacMillan, p. 1168-72; How U. 
S. deals with settlers’ 1174-5; 
New devices in protective work, by 
Coert Dubois, p. 1178-9. 

Conservation, July, 1917—Combating for- 
est fires; protect young forests, by R. 
rR C.. pp. 26, &. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, 
1917.—Street trees for Hawaii, 
S. Judd, p. 89-93 ; 
ing to forestry 
Judd, p. 94-6. 

Indian forester, April, 1917.—Possibilities 
of development in the Himalayan con- 
iferous forests, by E. A. Smythies, p. 
165-72; Forest reservation in Burma, by 
H. C. Walker, p. 172-83; Standardiza- 
tion of tree measurements, by A, E. Os- 
maston, p. 183-5; Correlation between 
the light and soil requirements of a 
species for its natural regeneration, by 
B. O. Coventry, p. 186-94; Jodhpur prod- 
ucts, by S. N. Chatterji, p. 194-6; Re- 
generation of teak in the Mundgod pole 
forests of North Kanara, by J. D. Rego, 
p. 197-9; Concentrated regeneration of 
teak, by M. R. Aliyar, p. 199-201; 
Cleanings, thinnings and improvements 
fellings, by C. B. Patterson, p. 202-3. 

Indian forester, May, 1917—Organization 
and activities of the Chinese forest ser- 
vice, by W. Forsythe Sherfesee, p. 
205-21; A start in the departmental 
supply of rubber boxes in Mergui, by 
A. B. Nixon, p. 222-4; Sal at its ex- 
treme eastern limit, by B. C. Sen Gupta, 
p. 225-30; Coppice with standards, by 
A. Wimbush, p. 230-3; Balsa wood, p. 
241-3. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, May 1, 1917.— 
De la responsabilité morale des for- 
estiers, by A. S., p. 129-31. 


fires, p. 


April, 
eo 
The relation of scout- 


in Hawaii, by C. S. 


A new log boom | 


Paper making in the | 
insect world, by R. W. Shufeldt, p 431; 
Pine blister disease work progresses, p. 
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BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books 
; on forestry, a list of titles, authors, and prices of such books. 
| the American Forestry Association, Washingion, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 


These may be ordered through 
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FOREST REGULATION—Pitibert. Roth............ i005 occa ddececcodenewes Poe, 2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—by Elbert Petts... 06. e0<0cccce.lecedeteteaoteaas 2.00 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S: Kellogs... 56 occce ccc cucddvapensccceves 1.10 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—By Arthur F. Jones.............. 2.10 
FOREST VALUATION—By HH Chagmgtie.. 06.04 cecncc cc cvcuaswegendansers 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw...... 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John 

Kirkegaard pate a sae idee craw BCS wo Herd in Bais WE Se aaa eT eaten ee eae 1.50 
TREES AND SHRUBS—By Charles Spr ague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts 

06h Ge tiie PORE cis ab esis cnn So Cire sein See del dasa aaa wae 5.00 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot.................. 2. cccee 1.35 
LUMBER -ANDAES USES—.S. Kelloge::. .sii5 2 xscacecncswesteess Gakas sence 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 2.17 
NORTH AMBMICAN, TREESON, L.. Betton... o.e 05sec ccctcccdsdecedtdedaucwee 7.30 
KEY TO THE TREES—Colims and. Preston: ... ..c00.0cececwes < cnegacsvevunace es 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling.................... 1.70 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED 

SRA TES Sameh 0 Meni iha cass ae Saw nook ede ee cease tek wollen oe Seem 1.25 
PLANE SU vies eve — on GC. Time cin ciesck ke cnbenwedowedeeeedavecasadiele 3.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves...............eseeeeceeceeees 4.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E.. Fernows.< ..0:6.c00cccesescdecnnvnes 1.61 
FIRST BOOK OF FOREST RY—Pilthert Rothiz 5c cc cccccck Jecans cceegens sxc. o EG 
PRACTICAL POM piel A. S: Panes. «5. ceccoce ctiveuk cb gacted die vee desdanee 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green................ 1.50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)— 

Chasies (‘Susastat Saseante. .. . oss cosa os Since xchat cae oa tea aaa 6.00 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 13 Volumes, per Volume.........4.. 5.00 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, 

EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough................ 6.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. Horace McFarland........ 1.75 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROP- 

ERE eS Creme Gite SHOW. x. 3 5 «05 veces dasneus beagudamomensetee neta een 3.50 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe.............. 4.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks................ 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED 

SEA Be Sere ee PAP NSE sic. Cen cdwecadands at bureen en eeneeCive eee eden 1.50 
PRES — Be a WORE oo coc ccsnndevccvdgaceudyedetadneatomdeeus cence tae 1.50 
OUR: NATIONAL PARE S=-Johm Moalir.:.... 00255 ee chek ees bacluads. eaten 1.91 
LOGGING Nate REGO io os sincere so.65 5.0 xapuods alan enowoaaane tana dauowaaas 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES~—S. B. Elliott 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes...... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves.... 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff................ 3.00 
THE TREE GUIDE—By Julia Elfen Rowets... 0.6 0 .vcksecsccccec vices csccectecses 1.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary...............e000: 2.12 
FARM BORES ERM Y—Aliret Alera: « .. 25,5 55d on sass cenns wotscenwadasaceaans 57 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organiza- 

Maes ho, EIEN oo. ox oon ass claw oun ioe cansu dasa ease haa esaenaeete 2.10 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown...............006- 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record..............000: 1.75 
SPubiES Ob Pickes—).): Levisett: .. 06d. sctexddnsegedeesos eas enetenaeeass 1.75 
TEiee PILCIMING A. DSR CAS 6c vo o oocnisca'deneg duneececcccuvavusenwecncenaas 65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss..... 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)........ 1.50 
SEEDING AND ae ya IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James 

WO. Doeaneyc WO Ss. oe oie nine visage bpunnecene cenemiear<<tsy see te macaaoas 3.50 
FUTURE FOREST: TREES—By Dr. Harold: Unwitics «<< 6:5 scscsesdcsgdevnsoes 2.25 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews 200 

rrr ee eee 3.00 
FARM FOREST Y—By Jonn: Arden, Fetouson=.. oo. <0 ones cen ccassacuermaseeses 1.30 
LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR 

DPRACHIC NE RECHIOCA BION Fis con cucinneonce datasets oileeniodcneinedtewa 48.00 

(In twelve volumes. beautifully illustrated in color) 
THE BROOK OF FORESTRY — By. Frederick F. Moons. 2.6500. 2005 cr ccevccsawnss 2.10 


OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going.................seeceees 1.59 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay L. B. Taylor.. 





THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance...................4.. 65 
THE LANE). Wer Live EN—-bo Overton Prices «3 cc cidvsives<icavacacasediokens 1.70 
WOOD AND FOREST—By W ailiasht NOVOS <a « . crahda wanes wens habe meee 300 
THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—By J. P. Kinney........ 300 
HANDBOOK OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND COST 
Bigs Bhaiiest:  Gilette. |. 5 oc v0.5 us os Wetamane Keorengore ta ainen ae qegeeiee 2.50 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY-—-By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr.. 2.50 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By L. H. Pammel................ 5.35 
*This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on 
forestry or related subjects upon request.—Ep1tor. 



























WHAT IT IS. WHY YOU 
4 WANT IT 
. ra 
= 
—— Smmmmaamcaaiecceneeisi 
“<4 WORD TO THE ‘BUYS* IS SUFFICIENT." HOW TO GET IT. 


Owing to the nation-wide insistence upon Cypress, °“The Wood 
Eternal,”’ for all uses that invite decay, (as well as for artistic 
uses in interiors), it became necessary to devise safeguards for 
lumber-consumers who have had no reason to become skilled in 
identifying different woods or in judging their gradations or 


adaptabilities. 





The one way for you to be sure that the Cypress you get was grown in the region 
near enough to the coast to possess the MAXIMUM of decay-resisting quality 
is to refuse all but genuine ‘“TIDE-WATER CYPRESS’’—and the only way 
to know that you’re getting Tide-water Cypress is to insist and (keep on insist- 
ing) upon SEEING WITH YOUR OWN EYES the REGISTERED TRADE-MARK of 
the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., stamped ineradicably in one or both ends of EVERY CYPRESS 
BOARD OR TIMBER, and on EVERY BUNDLE Of ‘‘small sticks,’’ such as flooring, siding, moulding and 
shingles. This is the mark to BUY BY—now that every piece of thoroughly reliable 
ASSOCIATION MILLS 


“TIDE-WATER’ CYPRESS 
IS IDENTIFIED BY M C=] A 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THIS TRADE-MARK TRADE Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Ornice 
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Only mills which are qualified by the superior physical character of their product AND the ethical character of their 
business practice can belong to the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn.—and only member-mills can ever apply this legaily 
registered trade-mark to ANY Cypress. 











Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1258 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1258 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 





INSIST ON TRADE MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. If HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 


Ld 











TELL HIM TO “BUY BY THE 

REMEMBER CYPRESS ARROW” yy, 
a Fa a 
a a 



















